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IS THE INDIAN RACE DOOMED? 


BY GENERAL 


XCEPT in the relations of England 

to some of her conquered subjects, 

history furnishes no parallel to the shame- 

ful story of the treatment of the Ameri- 
can aborigine by the American people. 

Whether in the common origin of the 

two oppressing nations is to be found 
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emphasize the growing determination 
that the fact shall cease to be. 

The history of the relations of the 
English-speaking nation on this continent 
to the red man may be summed up in a 
few words. The white race encroached 
on him until he resisted and fought, 
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the prime reason for this fact, or whether 
it is a more or less necessary incident to 
progress of all great peoples, need not 
be inquired into. As a fact, it is be- 
yond controversy, and the knowledge of 
it should make the blood of every Ameri- 
can tingle with shame, and especially 


whipped him for fighting, took his lands 
from him because he was whipped, and as 
soon as new encroachments drove him to 
renewed resistance, repeated the whipping 
and the capture of his lands. And so 
on, until the continent belongs to the 
whites, and the remaining Indians are 
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tolerated and undisturbed, chiefly because 
they have little left that anybody very 
much wants. 

It is true that the superior race will 
always dispossess and drive out or practi- 
cally extinguish by absorption the infe- 
rior. It is true that human progress to- 
ward the highest and best that may be 
attained is not to be allowed to 
be blocked and stopped by that 
part of the human race which 
cannot or obstinately refuses to 
join the advance. But it is not 
true that this justifies the supe- 
rior people in cruel and tyran- 
nical disregard of the natural 
rights of the inferior race. 

So long as men are men, and 
not asuperior kind of angels, so 
long as nations are in character 
and conduct only the aggregate 
average of their individual com- 
ponents, so long 
will some wrong 
and injustice ex- 
ist. But has not 
Anglo-Saxon 


the 
developed enough 
of the higher law 
of right to bring 


time 
wrong 
infe- 


us to the 
when if 
toward our 
rior races 
does not en- 
tirely cease, 
at least our 
action shall 
be free from 
those gros- 
ser outrages 
so shame- 
fully char- 
acterizing 
the past ? 
If it be thought I have too strongly 
stated the history of the past, let the 
reader go over the story as told by Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson some years ago. 
Possibly the enthusiasm of a woman, 
and the righteous wrath aroused by what 
she had seen may have tempted her to 
paint somewhat too vividly parts of her 
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picture, but in the essence of her story 
it is truly told. 

Now the righteous man, if practical, 
asks, What shall be done to remedy this ? 
The question is grave. Very much that 
was possible only a few years ago is now 
impossible. In much the wrong has 
gone too far for just and full remedy. 
New conditions, new 
rights, and human 
progress are too deep- 
ly involved to be torn 
out by the roots in 
order that the past 
may be retrieved and 
full restitution made. 
But some things may 

be done. 
First. —From 
now on do no 
more wrong by 
the power of 
the nation, but 
use that power 
to its extreme 
to prevent and 
punish indi- 
vidual oppres- 
sion of the 
Indian. 
Second.— 
Endeavor by 
united and in- 
telligent effort 
to ameliorate 
the physical 
condition of 
the Indian, to 
enlighten his 
understanding 
of the aspira- 
tion of the 
higher type of 
the human 
race, and edu- 
cate him to imitate the progress of the best 
races. 

Third.—Give him freely, in return for 
what he has been robbed of, all the aid 
he must have to these ends, and— 

Finally, make him a citizen. 

A small part of what is indicated is 
being done now, but ina feeble and in- 
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adequate way, and with very much igno- 
rance and misapprehension of what must 
be done and how to do it best. 

Schools and missions have a most use- 
ful purpose, and where intelligently man- 
aged, a reasonable measure of success. 
But they are not always intelligently 
managed, and only too frequently fail of 
practical good because of misconception 
of the object. 

At the risk of being charged with ir- 
reverence, which I wholly repudiate, it 
must be said, and cannot be said too for- 
cibly, that an Indian is not changed from 
a savage to a progressive human being by 
inducing him to profess some form of the 
Christian religion. Christianity is good, 
but it grows to no result unless planted 
in good soil. The good priest, or par- 
son, or devoted missionary may feel very 
confident that he has done a vast good 
and saved a human soul by turning an 
Indian into a professor of the Christian 
religion, but if he fail at 
the same time to teach 
the Christian Indian how 
to save his body, how to 
make material worldly 
advancement, he has 
made small progress to- 
ward the bettering of the 
Indian race. Pure souls 
cannot exist in foul bo- 
dies, and among de- 
graded surroundings, and 
no ignorant acquiescence 
in religious faith or form 
is enough to put the In- 
dian on the way to better 
things. 

The failures of accom- 
plishment in Indian 
schools and missions are, 
in large degree, because 
of failure on the part of 
the good and devoted 
people who have charge 
of them to appreciate 
that seed is fruitful only 
when the soil in which it 
is planted is suitably pre- 
pared for its growth. 
With many of them the 
end is reached when the 
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Savage is baptized and professes the 
Christian faith, while no useful end is 
reached until this also carries with it the 
desire and knowledge how to make ma- 
terial progress. 

The idea of property, of the right of 
the individual to personal ownership of 
something that he and others value, is at 
the very root of civilization. This idea 
has had hardly any healthy growth among 
the Indians. The soil belonged, in 
their view, to the whole tribe, and no 
individual rights to particular parts of it 
were recognized. ‘The product of the 
soil was the gift of the Great Spirit and 
belonged to any taker of it. Game be- 
longed to the successful slayer of it, and 
even he claimed small right in it over 
any other who wished to share in it. 
Domestic animals had a qualified recog- 
nized ownership, but no great wrong was 
done by one who found and appropri- 
ated to his use what was recognized 
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( y ( Jenny June ) Thomas J. Crowell « 
( Publisher This is a book that should find 


its way into the hands of every workingwoman, s« 


full is it of practical suggestions, so kindly and 
Mrs, Cre 


he limitations of 


ympathetic is its tone ly comprehend 
the 


making their own way in the world, with th 


needs and t girls who are 
many hindrances that often beset them, and in t 

pleasantly-written chapters gives them many u 
ful hints with re gard to the proper dress and fi 
for the workingwoman The 
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whole book is ft 


ounsel ; 


of friendly « chapters w 


especially commend, because this is the sort 
knowledge that girls need. The contrast betw 

the millionaire’s daughter, in her well-made « 
ton gown, and the shop-girl, in her “ flimsy sil 


oline,” is admirably drawn, and the story of 


girl who planned her home work and cooking s 
well that they received due attention, and yet « 
not mte rfere with her re gul ir em loyment outside 
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stories the book is well written and 
her children are particularly well drawn. 
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Harper & Brothers, Publisher The y 
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the heiress and Donald are married in the ortho- 
(lox way and the book ends happily. This book 
is, we think, the best Mr. Black has written for 
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SORE THROAT 


Colds, coughs, croup, and whooping cough are com- 
plaints to which children are very liable. With a 
prompt and _ efficacious 
remedy at hand, serious 
consequences may often 
be prevented. The best 
medicine for all these 
complaints is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. A dose 
or two usually gives in- 
stant relief. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, 
loosens the phlegm, stops 
coughing, induces repose, 
and speedily effects a cure. Every household 
should be provided with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It has no equal as a remedy for bronchial disor- 
ders, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, asthma, 
and consumption, in its early stages. It is agree- 
able to the taste, needs but small doses, does not 
interfere with digestion, and is the most economi- 
cal preparation of the kind that can be had. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 








THE FAMILY MEDICINE 


Most in demand for the relief and cure of costiveness, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion, jaundice, and the usual disorders of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 


It costs you nothing and does us good. 














OVER OR UNDER? 


IN DARKEST AFRICA, 


“ How dare you be so familiar, sir ?’’ asked the 
eam |, whose back had rather violently 
st eked by the elephant. 

“Just thought I'd touch your hump for luck,” 
amswered the elephant. ‘I expect to tackle the 
tiger this evening.” —/ndia Journal 


been 


mapelt 


The Wife—“ Before we married you promised 
te let mamma come to 


Visit Us aS olten as she 
-ased : 
The Husband.—“ Well, she has ceased to 
please.” — Life. 


“T say, pa, heard the news ? 

“No, my boy. What is it ?” 

« Why, they aren't going to have the lamp-posts 
amy longer.” 

“Tam surprised. Wh t is the reason?” 

“ Why, they’re long enough.” — 77#- Bits. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


He came with a poem, and dire intent, 
And up the sanctum stairs he went; 


Hope and a smile on his face were | lended, 
v9 
3 
ascend- 
© 
which 
ner 
q 
the 
4 
this 
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He bearded the editor in his lair, 
And began a-reading his poem fair; 


But the editor stopped him before he had ended, 


4, 
¢ 
Qe 


- Yankee Blade. 


THEN HE DRISTLED U 


“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the man who had bees 
standing up in the aisle of the car, as he wedged 
himself down by the side of a man who was trying 
to ocx “but have y.u ever traveled 
in Germany ?” 

* T have not, sir,” 
addressed. 

“ It’s an interesting country,” rej: 
pleasantly. ‘“* You « 
have no trouble getting in now 
bune. — 

ALWAYS ALERT. 


“ Goodness, John! Hw queer baby looks, | 
believe he is going to have a fit.”’ 

““ By George! I believe you are right. Where's 
my camera ?”’—/ndianapolis Journal, 


upy two seats, 
gruffly answered the party 
vined the other, 
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Fo Avcosr Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


tn thi torater boyy Wt all Grocers. Ask for VAN 
HOUTEN’S. Purity unquestioned— 


° 4, 
ftir 20 oA ‘Once tried, used always.” 


22 A comparison will quickly prove the great superiority of Vaw 
outen’s Cocoa. Take no substitute. Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, 
ans. J@ If not obtainable from your grocer, enclose 25 cts. to either 
AN Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York or 45 Wabash Ave., 
hicago, and a can containing sufficient fof 35 to 40 cups will be mailed 
any given address. Mention this publication. 

Prepared only by the inventors, Van Houten & Zoown, Weesp, Holland. cz. 
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Just a word with you, Mother Susp '¢ ously ) “If you haven't be 
in swimming how did. your hair get so wet ?”’ 
Lattle Dick—* That's perspiration—runn 
GOOD away from bad ys who wanted me to disolx 
you an’ go in swimmin -E xchange 
J O U R N A 3 ~ Younghusband—*“ If I were you, my dear 
wouldn't tell my friends | had trimmed that | 
myself 
For the price of one. Mrs. Younghusband—“ Why, love, would 
be co sited 
We offer that popular farm journal, THE Younghes and—“ No ; superfluous.” — Life 


FARM and FIRESIDE, aesangosroaas 


‘ The WHEELMEN’S GAZETT! 
? ~ oli Milenem contains 16 pages of illus 
Arthur's Magazine, (ge 


rations, reading matter and 
Both papers one year, for only $1.50, the regular | 
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To accommodate our rural subscribers, we have made : ; ART 
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such arrangements with the publishers of Farm and LADIES * interested in the L “rays 

Fireside as enable us to offer that great journal Free | MENT, as conducted by Miss Ellen 

for one year to all who send the regular price for one | . : . : at; 

year’s subscription to this magazine. | eGarde, who is well versed in cycling and 


rymnastic find much in it: 
A MILLION PEOPLE a GENTLEMEN 


matters. columns to appea 
Read each and every issue of Farm and Fireside, a o a refined taste and whether active cyclers 
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a8 an authority on all that pertains to the farm. Farm 
and Fireside should be on every farm and atevery fire 
side. It will amuse, interest, entertain, and instruct every 
member of the household; is a welcome vi-it»r in every 
family, gives a greater amount of-reading matter. and is 


bill for two years subscription 
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boy; “but if yer really wanter know, I can show 
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THE LADIES’ BAZAK DRESS PAD 


FILLS A UNIVERSAL WANT IN LADIES’ DRESSES. 


To Dressmakers and the Public : 
UR wonderful success in the sale f Ladies Vie 
Dress Pads has sed us e the subject 7 
( l attent rhe re is the bring 
ing 0 ofa new Bazar Pa which is a 
¢ in nt r those r IMPROVED 


Basar Dress Pad, 





ts in the fit of the garment 


ist The stretching of the goods in press- 
ng. 
-d.—Fault im the cut of the arm-bole. 


3d.—Formation of the wearer, etc. 





Bazar Dress Pad thor remedies 
lefects, being fitted to the arm-} nd 
ed from its centre, where it is thickest the 
perimeter where it terminat j n ather 
It not only fills out and terates the 10 cents per pair. 
reases, but is positively ndiscernible he 69 
“ ont . . ‘ Mailed to any ad- 


dress on receipt of 
price, with extrastamp 
to pay postage, if you 


mention this magazine. 


THE BAZAR DRESS PAD 


made by a patented process of ne homoge- 
a ‘ ' 4 sf 
is mass of eecy material white Ste 
i making them perfectly unifort . 





| Forsale by the agents for McCall's Bazar Patterr 
ghout the country, and the dry goods trade 


: i) 
erally THE IMPROVED BAZAR DRESS PAD 


JAS. McCALL & CO., 46 E. 14th St., New York. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 


The Saturday Evening Dost, 


oF Philadelphia 
. oldest Literary Paper in America, the 
rice 


of which is $2.00 per year, we 
eyo ™ are able to offer our subscribers a copy of 
that paper one year, postpaid, and 


ao) Arthurs New Home Magezine 
a Ba 3% for $2.00. This will give you a good weekly 
paper and a HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
* MAGAZINE for the price of one. 
If you write-them they will send you a 
3% sample copy ffee, but send all your orders to 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
WALNUT AND SIXTH STREETS, PHILA. 
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NEEDS N° EXPLANATION. 
= Do YOU NOT KNoW THAT THE BEST WAY To KEEP 
7 ae THOUGHTS FROM THE MIND OFA CHILD 15 78 
,.. ENCOURAGE 9CCASIONS FoR RIGHT THINKING ? 










a Fvene-ony FaeTs WHICH WILL BE OF USE IN THE FUTURE. 
= All thy inferesting infermat ven and instructive tales are charmingly hdd in the 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT OF 


GoioniwATTES GESGRAPAIGAL MAGAZINE. 


Age you } ou P b> 
! INTERESTED 1 yoUR FAMILY ? iy betiees in advancemen 


- ue yeu a desire be keep pace v with the onward mareh of progress? 


lt has 5? firmly implanted byelf [ in pe pu lar faver {ha} it 


Effeet of 


The 


Bad l Liter ature 





= reesgnized by all wide- awake, ipregreysive Teachers aya help 
necesyily fer [he jeheslreom and BY PARENTS A DELIGHTFUL a 
COMPANION POR THE HOME. . 


ov Axo 


eusseroe® r al 
GREAT MAG GA 
You ean nof afford [o be withouf it! ~ 2 

$200 Per Year. 

$ 1.00 Six Men{h; 
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iF Nor, 


\ Seo for Sample Copy 
(enty ond Premium Lyf. 


orAddegy. - WAITE 
THE GouDtH ot Oy 


130 Fulton Street, NEW Yor«. 
Eth 





** Did you see papa ?’ 


* “Mamma, may I carry the doggie a little | 

while ?”’ William—* I di Ile was awfully stiff with me. 
* “No, darling, you might let him fall. But nurse Ethel——* Well, he couldn’t help it rhe poor 
will let you carry the baby, if you ask her.” — Au, man has the rheumatism.”’— £foch. 


dett,in Phila. Press 


A SET OF 3 BEAUTIFUL 


EASTER CARDS 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine 


Containing I\lustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely articles 
on Heal h and Hyg ene, a Home and Farm vepartment, 
pictured wit and humor, etc , 


ALL FOR ONLY 10 CENTS. 


These cards cannot be bought in any stationery or 
book sture tor les than 10 or 15 cents each, 
T. J. Gilmore, 901 Vlive St., 8t. Louis, Mo, 
ARTHU R's gnd St. Louis MAGAZINE, both one year for 
, ed 
Mention Arthur’s Magazine in writing to advertisers. 


Toany one sending 10 cents, the WAVERLEY 
Macazine will be sent for tour weeks as a trial 
subscription. The regular price is four dollars 


per year. Each issue contains from ten to fifteea 
complete stories, Comments on current events, 
— jokes, hints for the household, and the 


st of mus ti 
Ga pee 
ges— 


—just the thing for long winter 
THINK what you get in four copies! 
— of reading matter— 
,000 words comprising over §O com- 
$0. stories, and vocal and ins. rumenta! music 
(the latter is worth at least fifty cents.) and all 
for only Ten Cents! Of course you understand 
this offer is made to get you to give the paper a 
trial, knowing full well that you will eed 
permanent subscribers. 
Box 173, 


Address WAVERLEY Laas 
Bos Ass. 








It costs you nothing and dves us good 




















1A MAN 


IGRAPHY OF THE 
)RMATION 
THE 


GRACQUAINTED WITH THE GE< 
COUNTRY WILL OGTAIN MUCH INFC 
FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP 


orf 













Bock Island |(~ = 
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SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
@f Through Conches, Sleepers, Free Keclining-Chair 
Care and Dintaug Care daily between CHICAGO, DES 
MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMANA, and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PLERLO via St. Joseph, or hansas 
Oltty and Tepeka ever the 


Ghicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


RAILWAY. 
Paet Express Traine dally between MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and Nerthern Points te CHICAGO and 
Preminent Citics of the Mountains ia the West aad 
hadian Territery on the South, 
Via the Albert Lea Route. 

Fer Tickets, Ma Folders or desired informa- 
Gen, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
&. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Goa'l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Passe Agt 
CHICACO, ILL. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTIFER. 








HAVE YOU A WEAK SPINE? 

DO YOU CLT BACK AC:ES? 

ARE YOU HOLLOW CiIZSTED? 

ARE YOU ROUND SH SULDERED? 
DO YOU UNCONSCIOUSLY STOOP? 


DR. BRIDCMAN’S 


Electro-M-gn-tic Spinal Supporter 


ad shoulder B.ac 

Quickly and permanently e hy « tend. 
cies. It is w t oxees the must perivoct 

device ever inveut.d, and is adapted to 

Man Woman and Child. 

They not « niyo wre back, brace the shoulders, 
res ng th postition, but being 
nameti m of electricity), 


ith-giving strengthen- 
Ing and ener- 


they luupart # pl Cusull “he 







gizing infio- 

e.ce to the 

entire perve 

Sysiem and 

Ourrect Many 

H 4 Cvils Their 
fy fem ct ts mar- 
} veluus. They 
—_—z 

cure uv 





FI velope the 
form, aud 
can be worn 
wit wr wit! 

out core 
We viii mull 
it to any ad- 
cress on Te. 
ceipt of $3.50. 
Btate size 
around chest, 
waist, and 
$3.50. depih of spine 
lade to two inches below waist. 


tm 


PRICE, 
fr@m shoulder | 
SATISFACTION CUA NANTEZCD. 


Remit by draft, ernr or pest office money 
order, meution.ug th.s p..f, payauié to 

THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 33 Bway, N. Y. 
Send for pamphiet, “ Dr. Bridgman’s Corsets,” &a. 
Reference Ayn 


-«< 


this pub ts wanted. 














The Overland Monthly, $4000 GIVEN AWAY. i,000 





The Representative Magazine of the Pacific 
Coast. 


FOR 1892. 
Reduced in Price) 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


AB about the Pacific Coast. 
Every Number Illustrated. 
Improvements in every Direction, 


m making up your list for 1892 ide The Over- 


land. 


in¢ 


Send 20c. for Sample with Prospe 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY) 
420 Montacomeny Sr., 


tus 


Address, 





San Francisco. 


| Until Jannary 


To readers of This and 300 other papers 
and magazines. 


Ist. 1898 we will givea preminm of @5 


| Cash to every one handredth person who sends us 3 
cts. Silver or Postal Note fur asample package of the 
Universal Mending Tissue, 
Which mends Silk, Satin, a Woolen or ‘ otton Goode, 
Kid Gloves Rubbers, (i4eamers, Umbrellas, Carriage 
Tops. et without sewing, and mnch nenter. Orders 
numbered as received eric ,and all whe aree th 
tled to the premium will receive it with the sample pack 
age Very liberal terms to agenis.’" Mention paper 

a: d address 
J. F. UPSON & CO., Unionville, Conn 











EMBROIDERY SILK] 


“ Factory Feds at half price, ome ounce tn a 
of bex—all good silk and good ceiers. Sent by 
Eh mail on reecipt of 40 cents. 10 Crazy Stitebes F 

im cach packare. Send Postal note or Stam 
te THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 5 
BILE (O.. 681 Bartet Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
or 625 Broadway, New York. 


Li 











"MENTION THIS PAPER. 

Agents wanted . way large Ba ong Ladies cas 
make from $to.0o 20 90 Address the 
BRAINERD & ARM- sTRONG SPOOL SILK co., 
601 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Baby-Skin 


No fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin like a 
baby’s—not quite. 

All toilet soaps but Pears’ have alkali in them 
probably. 

Babies get washed with these soaps; their tender skins 
are made rough and red and sore; and yet the force 
of nature resists; there is no skin like the velvety baby- 
skin. 

Have n't you seen a girl or woman catch sight of 
a dainty baby and break into smiies all over her face? 
and, if publicity does not forbid, you have seen her rush 
to the little stranger, seize his hands and toes, and go 
into raptures over the pink and softness! 

That’s the charm of baby-skin; not of the baby— 
nobody goes for a pimply baby. 

Every woman whose place in the world permits, and 
2very man (though men are not supposed to tell of it) 


wants, 1n proper measure, a baby-skin. Even the col- 


lege athlete is not exempt. 


Let them use Pears’ Soap, which is nothing but soap; 
wire soap, which is nothing but Pears’. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it is eaten away by 
alkali. Soap will find it. Nothing but soap will find it. 


*t may be well disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it. 


lention Arthur's Magazine in writing to advertisers. It costs you nothing and does us good. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Ve send this month at the request of subscribers and others many thousand 
copies free. We do this for two reasons. We want all the world to know 
handsome Magazine we are able to furnish for the money, and we believe 
arly all the people to whom we send it intend to subscribe for it, if they like 
ey or some of their friends said so, and we take it for granted that they 
what they said. If you find this marked by a blue pencil, YOU ARE 

NE OF THEM, and we would like to hear from you, ‘‘If you like it, you'll 
won't you?”’ 

he following letter in themselves : 

GRAND Rapips, December 8th, 1891. 

)EAR SISTER:—Be sure and send at once to Philadelphia for a sample of 

it’s New Home Magazine, /ilustrated, It is just splendid, and certainly is the 
ymest and best Magazine I ever saw for the money. It’s only $1.50 a year, 

1ey give each new subscriber for 1892 three months free and three dollars’ 

) worth of McCall’s Bazar Glove-Fitting Patterns thrown in. Each month we 
oupon or pattern order, which is good for any of McCall & Co.’s patterns, 
new. I don’t see how they can do it, for all the Magazine is filled with the 
nicest kind of stories, and all sorts of things we like, beside a Girls’ and Boys’ 
nt, Mr. Rexford writes about Flowers, and there is a Home Circle and a 

1) and so many others that I can’t take time to write 

ll, and it is all by the very best American writers, too, and beautiful illustra- 
You can get three months’ trial for twenty-five cents, but take my advice, 
write Now, so tha 1 will get the full fifteen months for your $1.50, and the 
ns also. I have gotten them over fifty new subscribers among my friends, for 
need to do is t w the Magazine and tell them the price. Just write to 
hur’s New Home Magazine, Philadelphia, and send a P. O. money order, All 


nere. A flee tionately your sister, Lucy. 


MARSHALL, Texas, December 14th, 1891. 
Inclosed please fi noney order for $1.50, for which renew my subscrip- 
for 1592. 
I have been a regular subscriber for ten years, and find it impossible to do with- 
t mv “‘ARTHUR.’’ It get nd dearer to me each year. 
Mrs. J. F. Davis. 
, Mic 
econd club this year, but I : ng to send at 
> improved very much, and we all prize it very 
storical articles in the \ in n fact, it is all 
laim forit, . uu risher for success. 
J. P. Marin. 


Ortawa, Canaba, December 11th, 1891. 
Inclosed find money and coupons for seven new subscribers. I have the promise 
five other new subscribers; also three that have not quite decided, and I have 
other friends who I intend shall be among the 300,000. n deriving quite a 
sure in procuring these names. I have enjoyed the good things of ARTHUR’S 
r the last eight years, and can appreciate the pleasure I am assisting my friends to. 
1 mark of the appreciation your efforts to send out a good Magazine is meeting 
with, I give you the following incident: 
I left six numbers with a lady friend in the hope of interesting her and when 
illed to note progress, found her husband, a-man of more than fifty winters, a 


rong opponent to ‘‘ magazines,’’ so strongly-interested as to volunteer a subscrip- 


1. Mrs. GEORGE MCLAUGHLIN. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








GOLD NZD.L, PARIS, 1878. 


a W. Baxer & Co.'s 









Cocoa 


from which the excess of 


oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pwre 
and itis Soiuble. 


” 
No Chemicats 
lualo 
*| are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 


than 
strength of 


three times the 
Cocoa 


mixed with Starch, 


A, owroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 


m6 » economical, costing less than one cent % 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen 


ing, EASILY DiGEesTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman'’s—we know 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 


it as 


Scott & Bowwe, Che 
Pay oo emists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of eod-liver 
druggists «verywhere do. 1. 


VOSE 








"SSONS & 
—v LANOS, sc 











ener nied Pure. 
w baking powder. Hig 
h.—Za 
n t Koad Report. 


\ um of tart 
est of all in | 


ig strengt 


ROYAL BAKING POWDERCO., 
| 106 Wall Street, New York. 


BURNETT’. 


| Standard sre — + = cal 


RACT®? 


Noe nrre® 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CC 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


ie Fifth Avenue Hotel, ¥ 
“WH B ° cae Oe Young's Hotel, Bos 
* Pre jor, Parker House, Bot 
we ra’... United States Hotel, Sarat 
Fu y” .. . . Riggs House, Washingt 
Nov yours.” . Burnet House, Cincinm 
“ We findt . Southern Hotel, St. Lo 
* We use t sively.” . . . . Auditorium, C! 
‘* Par better than any other.” . Russell Hotel, Det 
‘ Find them exe uw.’ . Occidental Hotel, San Fra: 


‘MRIETTS PLAYORIE EXTRACTS, ce 


are the purest and strongest in the market 
Ask your Grocer for them and take no aubstitul: 


Established 1851. 
Superior Workmanship, Great 
bility. Easy Terms. Old Instruments tal 
exchange. 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Elegant Design 







Write for Catalogue and full Inf rt 
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‘IS THE INDIAN RACE DOOMED?” 
By General Lewis Merrill. 





lst 


aLune, 1892. 


FRONTISPIECE—INDIAN GRAVE 
Is rua Inpian Race Doomer 
Tue Bravest or Batries, Poe 
Iuat Bua, 
I Din Not Kwow ( Poem 
ln Bive anp ScaRLaer (Seria 
Man (Poem), 
Fame (Poem), 
Ine Lion Hunter, 
Ops TO SPRIN 
Doctor GRreGory, 
Vers De Socitrs&, . . 
A Movgren Sornister (Conclude 
A Scnoo. or Fiction, 
Hrs Macniricent Ear 
Frowers: In-Dooxs anv Out 
Girats anv Boys, 
1S. Grant 
History, 
Our Own (Poen 
Home Circie, 
Jung, 
For Sweet CHARITY FAKE 
Wuat Suouto Be Done For 
A Home Circie® Sermon, 
Eveninc witn tHe Porrs 
Woman's Worn, 
Fasnion Nores (Illustrate 
Prerry Giets Mapes or Pare (Iilustr 
ANSWERS TO CORKESPONDENTS, 
LATRR ATURE, 
Eorror’s Pace 


Price 15\ 15 Cents) . == Wat 
SI. 30 AYEAR?, 
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(SG, THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING C2 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as second class mai! matter 


inidinateesindie tinned 


LES LLNS TE I 


SP Po ee eer 


a ee 


ae 


TAPE REEF - - 








inl ottoman ate 


unequaled in 


pon their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED 
>» AND DURABILITY. 


» Which establishes them as 


PRE-EMINENCE 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC u 


ore Street, Balto., Md., & 817 Penna. 


2 & 


o« 


near 20th Street, N. Y.; 


Ave. 


~ 
x 
~ 
— 


Warerooms: 


24 EF. Baltim 


Ave., Washington, D. C. 





NATIONAL PRIZE to T. Laroche, 
16,600 * 


AWARDED at Vienna, Paris, 

SOLD MEDALS Sidney, &c. 

An experience of many years, together with aid extended by the Academy of Medicin 
Paris, has enabled T. Larocne to extract the entire active properties of Peruvian ] 
(a result not before attained), and to concentrate them in an elixir, which possesses in 
hichest decree its RESTORATIVE and INVIGORATING qualities, free from the disa 


able bitterness of other remedics. 


WITH PHOSPHATES. A FERRUGINOUS TONIC, 


The combination of Phosphates lecd Wi Gallie percese fm. Slenpiteh 
with Peruvian barks makes an agree- of Paris for the cure of 
able preparation; used with great _ Anemia; Chicrosie, Wasting Dis- 
success for strengthening the bones ae,  Beornese Gf the Bleed. 

and muscular system. Prevents Influenza and La Crippe. 


92 rue Drouot, Paris: £ FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U, S., 30 North William St., WN. ¥, 


eee Liberal Business Methods, | 


Shopping 
Shopping | Thorough Organization, Promptness and Accuracy have 
Shopping all combined to build up our 


store: | MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


- 


MMe 


; to its present enormous proportions. 
Shopping This department by giving at all times the very best 
Shopping attention to out-of-town shoppers, has popularized the 
buying of goods by mail and now reaches its patrons in 
S] - ~ | every State and territory of the Union with the very best 
yi 1OPP!NS | assortment of Dry Goods that the markets of the world 
Shopping afford. No distinction is made in quality or price between 
Shopping goods bought at the counters and those purchased through 
- il the mails. 

een Samples of whatever is desired will be sent to any 
— . © | address upon application. 

Shopping Orders wil! be promptly filled, and forwarded to 
Shopping | destination at the earliest possible moment. 


Shopping 


copes | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Shopping 


o 


ln ed en 


Shopping 


: MARKET STREET, 
Shopping EIGHTH STREET, 
Shopping FILBERT STREET, 


> 


Shopping Philadelphia. 


i i i i li i ol a al le ed 
. : : : . » <s S - . ’ ° . a 


The publishers guarantee every advertiser herein, and will refund any money lost through the fault of any 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Clean your Straw 
Hat with Pearline. 


Lirections. 


First brush out all the dirt possible. Then, with a sponge, 
wash the, hat with the ordinary Pearline solution (in the proportion 
of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 

Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with sponge 


nd warm water ; press into shape, and dry 


You can do all this at home at a cost of less 
than one penny. 

It's simple enough, if you have Pearline 
but, with Pearline, every kind of washing 
and cleaning is simple. 

Directions for the easiest way, on every package 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous gro- 
cers will tell you ** this is as g oa as” 

W ‘*the same as Pearline.”” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is n ee Hed : pees grocer sends you °n in 
be honest —send if back, 341 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





tation, 


The © wurden) Evening Post, 


OF Philadelphia, 


HE oldest Literary Paper in America, the 

price of which is $2.00 per year, we 

% are able to offer our subscribers a copy of 
that paper one year, postpaid, and 


o o Arthur's New Home Magazine 
“aa 3% for $2.00. This will give you a good weekly 











paper and a HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE for the price of one. 

, If you write them they will send you a 
3% sample copy free, but send all your orders to 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
WALNUT AND SIXTH STREETS, PHiLa. 


The publishers guarantee every advertiser herein, and will refund any money lost through the fault of any of them. 














HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


For Summer Reading. 


° “ ~ ~ 
His Great Self. 

By MARION HARLAND, author of “ Alone,’’ “ True as Steel,” etc A Southern story of great beauty and 

of historical value. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 

“Tt is a stately and elegant composition from beginning to end, reproducing with fine tact the gra 
and charm of that courtly Southern life of long ago. In its pages one steps into the fragrant air of a de 
century. The daily routine of an old Virginia plantation; the quaintness of costume and custom, fur 
nishings, appointments, conventionalities of hospitality, social ceremonials; vivid aquarelles of rose-swe 
days in the almost royal domains of an old Virginia gentleman; the gossip of scandal-loving matrons, the 
stilted, studied conversations of polite circles; the picturesque mingling of chevalier, cavalier, and roun 
head; broad-handed generosities; drinking-bouts and snuff-takings; horse races and slave whipping 
banquets and barbecues; all aid in a resonant recollection of the past. The story is of romantic inter: 
and tender hearts will throb with the sad but never broken troth of Evelyn Byrd and Charles Franci 
Mordaunt, Lord Peterborough, lovers faithful unto death.” —Cincinnatti Commercial Gazette 


From School-~Room to Bar. Born of Flame. 
\ Novel. By W. H. W. Moran 12mo 4 Rosicrucian Story By Mrs. MARGARET ! 
Cloth, $1.25. PEEK} 12mo. Cloth, $1 25 


A Too Short Vacation. 


By Lucy LANGDON WILLIAMS and Emma V. McLouGHLIN, With 48 attractive illustrations from their 
own kodak I2mo Cloth, $1.50 


Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
12mo Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents 
Old Dacres’ Darling. By Annie Thomas My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. Leith Adams 
Corintha Marazion. By Cecil Griffith Interference. By B. M. Croker. 
Only Human. By John Strange Winter. Just Impediment. By Richard Pryce 
The New Mistress. By Geo. Manville Fenn Mary St. John. By Rosa N. Carey 
A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. Quita. By Cecil Dunstan 
Drawn Blank. By Mrs, Robert Jocelyn. A Little Irish Girl. By the “ Duchess.” 
Etc., Ete, 


° ye P oye 7 
Captain King’s Military Novels, 
Captain Blake. Illustrated, . . . . « ». $1.25 Starlight Ranch, , 
The Colonel's Christmas Dinner and Kitty’s Conquest, .. 
other Stories, op On oe 6 6 8,21 Laramie, a ae 
The Colonel’s Daughter. Illustrated,. . 1.25 The Deserter, and From the Ranks, 
Marion’s Faith. Illustrated,. . . » . . 1.25 Two Soldiers, and Dunraven Ranch, 


Mrs. Wister’s Translations from the German. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 each. 


Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship. By Ossip Picked Up in the Streets. By H. Schobert. 
Schubin. Saint Michael. By FE. Werner 
‘*O Thou, My Austria!’"’ By Ossip Schubin Violetta. By Ursula von Manteufel 
The Alpine Fay. By E. Werner The Lady with the Rubies. By E. Marlitt 
Erlach Court. By Ossip Schubin. Vain Forebodings. By E. Oswald 
The Owl’s Nest. By E. Mariitt. A Penniless Girl. By W. Heimburg 
Complete list of Mrs. Wister’s Translations and New Illustrated Fiction Catalogue sent free to any 
address on application 


*, * Sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The publishers guarantee every advertiser herein, and will refund any money lost through the fault of any of them. 





HOME MAGAZI NE ADVERTISER. 


TrIowrz To Make Moones” 


— WITH — 


A FEW HENS 


The above heading is the teaching of FAnm PovuLrry, a thoroughly practical 
Poultry Raising Guide. Many readers of it in all parts of the world call it the 
“ Best Poultry Paper published,” for the following practical reasons: 

Ist. Are you trying to keep a few 5th. Do you desire to know how to 
hens or more for profit? dress and where to ship poultry, and sell 

2nd. Do vou desire to know how to | ¢&s8 to obtain the highest prices ? 
build the best ang cheapest poultry 6th. Do you desire to learn how to 
houses and yards ? prevent and treat diseases of poultry ? 

3rd. Do you desire to know how to 7th. Do you desire to learn where to 
make hens lay the most eggs in a year? |obtain the best and most profitable 
ith. Do you desire to know the best thoroughbred fowl ? 
breeds or crosses to keep to obtain the 8th. Do you wish to know how men 
largest number of eggs or the most|and women of long experience make 
pounds of fhe sh ? | money in the poultry business ? 


THEN SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE TO 


Earrm-Poultry, * 


MONTHLY. 


Tt teaches all of the above and very snuch more. 


Farm Pov.rry, is a large, influential and fearless paper, published monthly 
by I. 8. Jounson & Co,, Boston, Mass., and edited by Mr. A. F. HUNTER, a prac- 
tical writer and experienced market breeder of Powltry for projit. One de- 
partment alone, ** Answers to Correspondents” (which explains many things 
apt to trouble a novice and even old breeders,) is worth ten times the subscription 
price to any poultry raiser, whether keeping ten hens or ten thousand, 

Back Numbers of Farm Povuttry can always be obtained. Single copies 
five cents. Your subscription can commence with any month of the year, 

New Trial Subscriptions,—Six months, 25c., or one year for only 40c., if 
you mention this paper. do not remit by check, Send Pr. O. mone y order or 
a registered letter, cash or stamps. Sample Copy Free. Agents wanted everywhere. 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 24 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass, 


: 4 60 College, 
N sa | ¢ ’ LONDON, 

IN CCC et hing “Fos Outario, Canada. 
mF ha For Young Ladies & Girts. 
Ti | a ‘ autiful Home PR — 
> | . « mate, u cademic 
1€ m | §& : »& Course, Music, Art, Elocu- 
| tion.,etc. Passenger Ele- 
t glass body~ Silver-p op Samp te per mail, . vator, 150 acres. Students 
s each PAINE, DIEHL & Ct A i 8: 


tates. For illustrated cata- 
Philadelphia, Pa. | _logue, obi Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prin. 


WALL PAPER) iG GENTLEMEN'S 


AT RETAIL AT FACTORY PRICES. FRENCH 
PATENT LEATHER 
SHOES, 


18 cents to pay the postage on 100 samples ot | 
ttest designs and colorings. | 
run three re ry stores, buy in immense quan- | 


| eo can aell 66 hetory prices. Addrem 23 8 Eleventh St. $5.50 


F. H. CADY, "PROVIDENCE, aco oe 





For 30 Days. Wishing to Introduce our cRATOS PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and e Rew customers, we bave decided to make this so 
Send usa Cabinet Pi —- eh ey my Tintype, Ambroty pe or Daguerot yourself 
or member of your family, liv — ordead and we will make you a Charon POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF RGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 
you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in C. henge. A Address all 

mailco THE CRESCENT CR AYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, TLL. P. § e will forfeit 

6100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer ls 


iblishers guarantee every advertiser herein, and will refund any money !ost through the fault of any of them. 











HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Every Boy and Girl can own a Photographic Apparatus and 
make Beautiful Pictures. 


The Student Outfit 


INCLUDES A FINE LEns, Fotpinc Tripop, CARRYING SATCHEL WITH SHOULDER 
STRAP, 32-PAGE INSTRUCTION BOOK, AND ALL NECESSARY APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES FOR STARTING IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ir 1s THE SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, LiGHtTest, Most Compact, Easiest or Com 
PREHENSION, READIEST IN MANIPULATION, AND CHEAPEST 
COMPLETE OUTFIT EVER PRODUCED. 


It witt po Goop WorK WITH LESS PROFESSIONAL SKILL AND FEWER CHANCES 
OF FAILURE THAN ANY OTHER AT ANY PRICE 


WE HAVE ADopreD THE LATEST 


“STUDENT No. 2;” 
As THE Most LIKELY to PLEASE OUR PATRONS 


We will give it for three subscriptions, or we will send it to any address for 
$2.50 cash. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
We wish every reader of this paper to see the beautiful work done by the Student Outfit, and make 


the following offer : 

If you will send us 4 cents in stamps, for postage, etc., we will send you, postpaid, a Sample Photo 
graph, mounted on gilt-bevel-edge card, amd you can see just what kind of work you can di We als 
send you a 32-page Instruction Book, telling you how easily it is done 


THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The publishers guarantee every advertiser herein, and will refund any money lost through the fault of any of them. 
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3090.—Lady's 

The pattern 
s sleeve is cut in 
sizes, 3 to 40 
s bust measure 
eighths 
ial, 44 


Tig 
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inches 
yards, 
nes 


wide, for 


lium size, Price, 


nts, any size. 


FASI 


Cut 
Three 
material, or 1'4 


Pri 


sure, 


e, 15 cents. 


2690 
No. 2690.—Lady’s 
Sleeve. The pattern 
of this sleeve is cut 
34 


inches bust 


in three sizes, 32, 
and 3° 
and 


measure. Two 


one-quarter yards 
24 
wide, for the medi 
Price, 10 


cents, any size, 


material, inches 


um size, 


TION SUPPLEMENT. 


in one size 


ame ena 
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No. 3308.—Lady’s Costume. 


22 


Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 


inches bust measure. Seven and one-eighth yards material, 44 
inches wide, or 12% yards, 27 inches wide, for medium size. 


ice » . , . 
Price, 40 cents, any size. 
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No. 28§5,—Misses’ Blouse. The pattern of this gar 
ment is cut in five sizes, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 years old 
wo and one-quarter yards of material, 44 inches wide, 


for the medium size, Price, 25 cents, any size 


3239 


No. 3239.—Misses’ Blouse. Cut in five sizes, 11 to 15 
years, Two and seven-eighths yards material, 27 inches 


wide for the medium size. Price, 25 cents, any size. 


The pattern of the Costume No, 3526 is 
cut in five sizes, for misses from 8 to 12 
years of age, and requires 314 yards mate 
rial 44 inches wide, or §4% yards 27 inches, 
and one piece of narrow braid. Price, 2 


No.. 2§38.—Girl’s Waist. Cut in five sizes, 8 to 12 cents. 
years, One and one-half yards material, 24 inches wide, 


for the medium size. Price, 20 cents, any size. 
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3030 
Back and } 
Child’s Wai 


nt View. 


t and 


No, 3039 
n of this 


Skirt. 


16 years old One and « 
il, 44 inches wide, 
1% yard material, 


r medium size Price, 25 cents, an 


0. 733.—Boy’s Sailor Blouse 


The pattern of 
and 8 
irs old, One and one-half yards material, 2 


Ss garment is cut in four sizes, 2, 4, 6, 


s wide, 2 yards braid, and 1% yards rib- 


1, for medium size. Price, 20 cents, any size. 


The pat 


garment is cul in hive sizes, 2, 3, 4, §, 


2 to © years 
terial, 24 inche 


Price, 


No, 72§.—Child’s Plaited Skirt, 


The pattern 


of this garment is cut in five sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 


10 years old. Two and one half yards material, 


24 inches wide, for medium size. Price, 1§ cents, 


any size. 
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No, 1246.—Gent’s and Boy’s Working Jacket. 


The pattern of this garment 1s Cut In Six sizes, 34, 


36, and 35, inches bust measure, and 12, 14, and No, 1338.—Gentlemen’s Bathing Suit. ‘The 
16 years old, Three and one-half yards material, pattern of this garment is cut in three 

24 inches wide for Gent's and 2'%% yards material, 38, and 40 inches bust measur Three yard 
24 inches wide, for Boy’s, and 8 buttons for mate , inches wide, 6% yar braid 
medium size Price, 20 cents, any size. buckle, and ittons for medium size. Price, 2 


FREE DRESS PATTERN ORDER. 


This order entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE to any one of Alc 





Glove-fitting Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty Cut it out and send with your na 
and address, and the number and size of the pattern you want nly written in ink, to THEIR addr 
(not to us), and inclose them two (2) two-cent stamps to pay mailing expenses 

If you want a pattern the value of which exceeds twenty e cents, inclose the difference in stamy 
in addition to the four cents for mailing, as this order is only good for twenty-five cents 


You may select any pattern in this Magazine, or in any of McCall & Co's publications, old or new, 


You must be a subscriber to this Magazine, as we cannot make this offer to any one not a subscriber, 


If your neighbors want a pattern, ask them to subscribe 


ORDER. 


To James McCall & Co., 46 East Fourteenth Street, New 


GENTLEMEN :—I am a subscriber to ARTHUR'S NEW Home MAGAZINE, Pleas «send me the fol- 


lowing pattern, to mail which I inclose four cents in stamps : 
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tolerated and undisturbed, chietly because picture, but in the ¢ ence of her te 5 
they have little left that anybody very it is truly told Hy 
much wants Now the righteous man, if practic 4 
It is true that the supel or race W | isks, W ut l be d me to remedy t ‘ 
ilways dispossess and drive out or pract Phe que on vrave Very much t 4 
cally extinguish by absorption the te Was | e only a few vears avo ; 
[t is true that human progre t mu the wi ! 
ward the highest and best that may n one too tar tor just a { re 
ittained is not to be allowed to New 
be blocked na topped by that ! | 
part of the human 1 wh ) t 
cannot or ol tinately ny V< I | 4 
join the advance Ls \ ror i 
true that th pustifie § 
rior peo] it In Cruel \ ( \ ; 
hic il ( re ara ol Like ; 
rights of the interior 1 
SO LO ¢ ire ‘ ca 
not as perior kind ot ¥ 
lo as nations are now ¢ ‘ 
tha Conse ct oO VY tiie more wt { 
averave Ot thet \ the powel! 
ponents Oo ) the illo! 
will some wt use that pow iif. 
and injustice ex t ts extre ie 
a 
ist But | s not to prevent e 
the Anglo-Saxon punish ine pn 
developed enough \ | 0} p! ' 
oft the higher law SIO! ot t if 
of nmght to bring Ind : 
us to the time secon a 
when if wrong Endeavor ’ 
toward our infe- united and 
lor races telligent eff 


does not en- 
tirely cease, 
at least our 
action shall 











be tree from enlighten | 

those gros- understanc 

ser outrages Oot the spl! 

so shame tion of t 

fully char higher typ 

veterl ing ! I ' NIFORS X WARE mie n 5 

the past ? race di ¢ 
If it be thought I have too strongly cate | t tate the pr ress of the be 2 

stated the history of the past, let the races 3 

reader go over the story as told by Mrs hit Give him freely, in returi : 

Helen Hunt Jackson some years ago what he has been robbed of, all the P 

Possibly the enthusiasm of a woman, he must have to these ends, and r 

and the righteous wrath aroused by what Finally, make Aim a citiser “a 

she had seen may have tempted her to \ small part of what is indicated 

paint somewhat too vividly parts of her being done now, but ina feeble and 
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as the property of another, and if th 
othe were an ene VY. a devree of credit 
attached to the one who Lole it 

loa devree t is changed an 
low more rapidly Changing But ( 
chools and missio1 vive too litt 
t tion to develo} ot dea tl \ 

uned vV the or ¢ i 1 
ossess It m tectes ‘ { 
” { { ‘ ‘ T | t 
rt ( é t Hene ! 
{ { { | ) i 
rewart ‘ ‘ vi" oO 
to | . ‘ , ‘ ; , 

( te | ‘ 

I the \ to reco 
ert ! recog! ( Ol 
reware | Ol ind thel { 
C1 t take with eve 
rate deg of ¢ on the ter 
moral teae \\ ( Truit \\ t 
no protessi« t 1 O faith w 
aught but ary iN 

SO the ! WOrTK OT the Ine 
ne scnoo Hampt ] Cal 
ot I ] ( los Nl ch oft its | ( 
! er ; Live pu] Oo iCK ft ) 
] vho have learne othir O { 
} { l { Live Indian mOoy i { 
, , ‘ Phe youn In ‘ 
t s¢ 0 has unlearned ill tl i 
people respect incl ie old Ine 
\“ ) asso oon he returns, has | ( 
no respect for the newly icquired | Ww 
eat This Is not tO say abol or 
discourage the ( | Dut if is tO yao 
not stop your work half done Sow 
vour seed and cultivate the Vi £ t 
it Hampton or Carlisle. or where vou 
please, but prepare [ ( soil to whicl ou 
transplant the sprout so that it not 


wholly inhospitable to its future growth 


Few of the Indian tribes have at any 


time been cultivators of the soil, and 


west of the Missouri River, on the great 


pla ns, prac tically none of them were ever 
even in the smallest way farmers. (Game 
and fish were almost their sole reliance 
for food Hence they were nomads, 
and by habit of life and training adm 


ably fitted to be made a pastoral people 


were © ad to pect 
Indian went ) \\ 
Here it may properly 
most inte rent, the me 
truest tmend the qaial 


the officer of the army, w 


of his life at so 
on the Indian frontier | 
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No! 
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One 
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St (,eorve 
the intervie 
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said : 
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two great mel! stood face 
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women, and children, and all their tran 





portable belongings, surrounded and hat 


assed on every side by troops, several 
times compelled to stop and fight, cro 
ing many wide and difficult rivers, and 
climbing the most rugged and inaccessi 
ble passes of the Rocky Mountains in 
flight from the Nez Perces reservat 
almost to the border of Manitoba. 
nearly eight indred miles 
every fight intil the last one. 
rounded and hopeless, Gen 
pelled his surre: 

Nor can there ‘ 
ture than that of this brave and 





leader when he stood before Gen 


" 
ind made his memorable speech of 
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considered as ** wards ’”’ ol he i n. part ended, 


to be coddled, watched , Cl ld and then still te 


* , 
fed in idleness, while every effort to bette Che 





them was confined 
Christianize them, while 


done toward a 

rect 1deas Of prop 

fundamental ideas of 
In another way 

retrieved was ma¢ 

with them as ind 


nations whose s 
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had contact witl 


of Indians who soug 
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of water, in fact, everything that pertair 


to the manual labor of the household o 


rather lodygehold he man does the 
hunting and fishing and other exertion 
demanded to gather tood, while all the 
rest Is Gone by the woman 


lhe men have commonly a stro! 
family attachment for both wives and 
chiidren, and Wives are, as a rule, quite 
as loyal to their husbands as are their 
white sisters Children are chiefly under 
the domestic control of the women, the 
with their care o1 


nie t he } < > ld ea ryort 
training until the boys are old enough fo! 


men rareiry Hnteriel 


the chase, the nerd, or the war path 


Then they fall under the control and 
tear ny o the man 

In almost all tribes, relationship is 
traced and acknowledged to the mother 
kin only Thus the brother of the 
mother is an uncle, but the brother of the 
father is no kin at all 

Favoritism among the wives on the 


part of the husband sometimes prod Ices 
discord, but the domestic status of the 
wife is so nearly that of simply a servant 
that tor the most part the women easily 
acquiesce in the conduct of the man, 
whatever it may show of preference for 
one wite Over the others 

Most of the Indians are physically 
well formed, and some are wonderfully 
fine specimens of the human animal 
Some of the women when young are 
passably good looking, but they soon 
lose all trace of beauty, and at an age 
when the white woman would be in the 
prime of her physical beauty are worn, 


wrinkled, and haggard looking In rare 


} 


cases the women are really beautiful | 


not rare cases the women are menta 


well endowed, and such wome! nave 
wielded a potent influence among tl 
nie ot the tribe 

Intermarriages between different tribes 
are not uncommon, especially if the 
tribes belong to the same nation or ire 
ol | irk nds and allies, but between hos 


tile tribes, while the captor often takes to 


wile the ¢ iptive woman, iIntermarriages 
are ot course iInireq ent 

Social intercourse and hospitality are of 
- : ee ae ae , ' a 
the same Kind and degree as among other 


uncivl ed people, y, feasting 
pre ent viviny are COmMmmMO 

Literary talent, if one may so ust 
word, is Of course confined to oral ex 


bition of speech-making and story 


Ing The tormer chiefly in counci 
latter one of the musen ts Oo 
agaomest circie, or thie va es | 
wout common cal hire 
storie ire met ( traditions otf wl 
or race istory, cl ( tale ot | 
sO ll Li Ve ture ) iCCONM)] shinent 
war or til ( ist Dut ire ently are 
tale l ire told munony il IncIVvI 
people Dy Nei tory-telliers, an ‘ ( 
ch as would ofte d retined eal ror 
n our sense ts unknown, though rhyt 
mic re tation and repetit on oft wore 
tne Val dadance deat! SOngS int 
on are common Highly poetic expr 
ION IN spece h-making is quite commol! 
Music is confined t laying uy 
some rude kind of pipes and string 
struments, to drums for the dance, a 


to vocal music, in none of which 


there much recognizabie adherence t 
musi il scale, and no such tl ne as } 
mony in our sense he vocal musk 


monotonous singing, Ww th no particul 


melody, only rhvt 


change 


, 
intervals predominating 


Dancing is more a religious ceremo! 


than an amusement Ihe steps are n 
notonous and not graceful or intended 
Lye an eX tion ol vTace ot mot 
In most of the dances the womel | 
ticipate only ‘ spectators thoug!] tire 
ire ¢ { ( ve SU) \\ ( Ce | or 
monly dane ol one i ( 
panies a for : til ( ‘ 
though « cing can hardly Cl 
classed } ‘ r t 

Am re chiefly , 
n the ( ‘ I ( ‘ f 
horse 1 cing ( rac ( 
sometime \\ t \\ 
bling Phe In ’ 
cornering port Corl I a | 


in Alaska and Nort! ( thir prete 
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vanity of personal appearance 
(Ornaments of shells, bear claws, elk 
teeth, beads, feathers. and metal ire 


and worn with much 





lan and this type 








Most ludicrous to the white man were 


some of the uses as ornaments to which 
were put objects, the purpose of which 
was unknown tothe Indian. The toothed 
brass wheels of a watch or Yankee clock 
were highly prized ear drops Half of 
a pair of handcuffs made an armlet more 
valued than a fashionable belle’s bracelet. 

Once when an abnormally intelligent 
Indian Commissioner furnished the Sioux 
at Standing Rock with a quantityof tinned 
iron wire three-bottle casters, for their 
best dining-rooms, they suddenly bloomed 
out all about the agency, strung about 


the necks of bucks and squaws, as a very 


new and fine fashion in necklaces 


\rticles of white men’s clothing ap 


peared sometimes in the most astounding 
wal \s once at Fort Riley, when a 


young Indian dandy paid his respects to 
the commanding officer, clad in a spike 
tail coat, with a Brigadier-General’s epau- 
lettes, a staff officer’s « hapeau and feath 
ers, and nothing else but a scanty breech 
ciout But then we may look at home 
and philosophically ponder that this case 
was hardly worse than the modern dude 
in a baggy English check, a pot hat, and 








‘re 


(nteloy eand The 
the old fashion, 


Ba wane 


counts as helping 
important regards 


o show that he 
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ind mis vreater and more intelligently directed 

1 obstructed effort to st » wrong, and to modity 
tard the prog and ameliorate its effects The result is, 
But the d I think, that the Indians are no longer 


bring them to the natural increase of al, 


dying off, and that increased effort will 
} 


reated civilized races he results 


mischief are still effective for baa 
equences, and they cannot be reme- 


nor nm many days, bu 


moderate 
neutralized. 
least 1f not wholly eft 
il} that 
The foredoomed fate 
wrong SCICnCEeS would 
or, ol hu own 


lization do 


vomed to di 
ict in 
view be oh i id ic I lie H . 
hecessa;ry t] 
it the evi absorbed and dis | 
avorigines become oO 
country as to make ip this wonde 


settled conglomeration of blood which 


wholly dis the American people, and 


representative, becoming, if not already become, 
<] blood. Others tinct race in the history of the world 
h less numerous We have thus far digested and assim 
few vears ago, and lated every variety of the human species 
former conditions which has come to us and become of us 
all have dis Less difficult than many, if not than most 
But in of these, would be the assimilation of 
conscience the Indian, such assimilation would save 
greater knowl- “him, not as an Indian, but as a man, 


been followed by short of this nothing can. 
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. this way, and not in an\ 
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he humanity a 
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(Of woman 
But bravely, silently 
Lo! there is tl 
No marshalling troops, 
No banner to gleam and wave ! 
But oh! these | ttles, thes 
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~’’ begins the Professor. 
ou, Paddy, I have not 


idea where it 1s; you 


art vays losing your old igs, anyhow. 
S09 
H yme co 
, , >)? 
vl yo listen to me 
H e Professor, e regret to Say, 
} } 
r} ly on tne table with his 
] ¢ } | 
S ind LOOKS er y at the nall 
itting oOpposit 
\I | e gives t of mock ter 
l folds her y Gs ind looks 
nnily at } Tl \ iwe of her 
— 14 
y I sne a wers meeckKIy 
a wonder th the Professor does 
nie 5 but th a fF - Protesso1 iS 
; ? , ] , 
te anyry, in ct, SO he only 
ore fiercely 


ll comes,’’ he says with great 


from allowing the baby to 
ny specimen room I cannot 
ww it any longer—I positively cannot ; 


ined several very fine specimens 
} 
i 


yut this is the last straw. 


iS, 

[ found this morning was ex 
gly rare, ind was to have been the 

f— my lecture el re the C— 
ie day after to-morrow ; but, of 


[am now compelled to choose 


r subject, and w y exc eedingly 
1 time, probably will aot do my- 
istice And all this worry and 
’’__he adds, growing very excited 


~ Ss 


y peppering his coffee : under 
sssion that the fiery shower is 


id all this 


he repeats, putting down the 


on his steak =” al 

‘rin a most decisive w . ie because 

iby, despite the fact that I have ex- 
Lidden } ‘ } 


lorpiaden Aim » GO SO, chooses 


ort himself among my choice 


lhe baby looks up from his breakfast 
l eyes his father calmly, gravely. 
‘Me didn’t doe into no spec’men 


n to-day,’’ he says with quiet dig- 


THAT 





RITTER 


BUG. 





BARTHOLOMEW. 





] ’ 


‘« Reginald, do not tell stories,’ 
turns his 


Te- 
parent, sternly. 

‘* But, Paddy,’’ says Lassie, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe the « hild aid go in.’’ 

~ Lassie,’’ ays the Profess iT, laying 
down his knife and fork, ‘‘I brought 
that specimen home this morning wrapped 
loosely in a handkerchief—what’s that ? 
Maybe it crawled out? Nonsense! I 


} 


have brought home too many that way 


not to know by this time how to do it; 
and besides, I was especially careful 
about this one. Well, as I say, I 
brought it home in a handkerchief, I put 
that handkerchief on my desk and left 
the room for a few moments. On my re- 
turn I picked up the handkerchief and 
hed it carefully but could find noth 
ing. I saw the baby in the hall just 
fore I left my room. Now, as that bug 
could not have evaporated, the baby 


have t iken it. 


sear 


’? 


must 

The Professor ends this impressive 
speec h with a huge drink of his coffee. 
The result is by no means calculated to 
add to his dignity He « hokes, S] lutters, 
gasps, grows watery around the eyes and 
at last after several wheezes he recovers 
slightly —recovers enough to see that 
Mrs. Lassie’s face is wreathed with 
smiles of most undisguised merriment. 

He glares at her angrily 

‘Wha t 
fernal,’’ he demands, ‘‘is the matter 
with that coffee ?’’ 





name of all that’s in- 





‘Pepper,’’ says Lassie, with an irre- 
pressible smile, ‘* you put it in yourself, 
I saw you.’’ 

The Professor looks at her in silence. 
Presently he says, quite icily, ‘‘ Do you 
not think that it would have been more 
fitting if you had informed me of my 
absent-mindedness at the time ?”’ 

‘¢ «We must all reap what we sow,’ 
quotes Lassie, her red lips still parted 
into a smile. 

‘* Helen,’’ says the Professor—he must 
be very angry indeed, when he calls her 
509 
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‘« Helen ’’—<‘ did it 
that of your trifling and childish 
ways are unsuitable ? 

that you are not onlya wife, 
mother, and I must request that you will 


ever occur to you 
many 
Remember 


1 
Dut also a 


most 


endeavor to conduct yourself with the 
dignity that two-fold 
demands.’’ 


meomenow, ¢ 


such a position 


1, > 


Iring this speec h, the Pro 
fessor has had a vaguely uncomfortable 
feeling that he did not quite know what 
it was that had been 

that he sh be so 
guage 


$10n 


Lassie 
severe in his lan- 
to the conclu- 


to her, but comes 


that as he zs so severe it must be 
something appalling ; so, on the strength 
of this conclusion, he waxes hotter and 
hotter, and begins, after the manner of 
angry people, to say a great many things 
that have not a word of truth in them. 

sé I 
pushing his chair slightly away from the 
table and put his 
glasses in their case with great precision, 


have long since,’’ he continues, 


proceeding to eye 


‘*ceased to expect from any of 
that close sympathy, which only a wife 
man. Oh! I might have 
all!’’ he on, rising. 
known it. You 
understand my 


Yes, 


vou 


can give a 
foreseen it 
‘‘T might have 
too young—you cannot 


goes 


were 


and 
’ 


settled thougl ts ways. 
were too young.’ 

Lassie’s face is a little pale ; 
of her baby’s 


in her own, as if 


holding one 
clos 
her little one is helping her to contro 
the angry that rush 
but at the Professor’s last speec h, the hot 
rises to her cheeks, and she says, 
quickly, ‘Yes, I thank 
Heaven! And I love life with plenty o! 
sunshine in it ; but you, you creep 1 
the dark ugly shadows and scowl at 
things bright and lovely. Why, I 
says with a little sob that 
is positive torture to the Professor, ‘‘that 
if I were as yellow as parchment and had 
a nasty green mold all over me; or if 
I were one of your disgusting old speci 
mens, you would love me twice as much ! 
Yes, it zs true; I am too young—and you 
too old !’’ 

This is very cruel in Lassie—very 
cruel indeed, and the Professor gives a 


wee 
the soft t 
words 


to her li 


ani 
coior 


am young, 


believe,’’ she 
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little start and grows white—whiter eve; 
than had 
ago. It is bad enough to be told th 
but it is infinite 


worse to be accused of being ** t0Oo « 


Lassie been a few momer 


one 1s ** too young, 


remedy the fon 


nothing can help the latter ; bedi 
is extremely sensitive 


for while time can 


’ 
Professor 
subject of his age, espe ially wher 
compared , short 
years 

‘* ‘Too Too old! 


voice inside of him 


with Lassie’s 


ish 


the words over and over 
bolical tone of triun | h. 
knows Ol ly 
He heard it for 

now 


too well 
the 
mer evening 


years ago, when he 


he loved her > he heard 


more decided this tir 


months later he led 


the 

words that were 

He has heard i I 

in tones more emphatic 


figure to 


and now the fiend is yelling 
ing so furiously that it seen 
fessor as if the whole room 1 
ing with the horrible sounds. 

And wl Have not L:; 
red lips 


t echoed the words? 
‘| am 


breaking a dreadful pause, 


it wonder ? 


sorry,’’ Says the 


have found this out two ye: 
He looks at her as he 
has turned her 
cannot see the pain in his eye 
6¢ Yes,”’ she 
There is another pause 
Professor speaks again, and 
hite this time. 
There is Oo! ly 
Helen; 
Lassie’s heart gave a great, quick thr 


her throat so 


face away 


answers, 


are W 


one way out’o 


we—we can separate.’’ 
and something rises in 
cannot speak. 

‘* You are going to cry,’’ sud 
a small inside of her, ‘‘ you 
going to make a big baby of yours 
and you know he thinks that you ar 
too young already. ‘Too young,’ thos 
are the very words. Hurry up and 
‘ There is one way out of 


} 


enly s 
leniy 


voi 3 


swer hiia. 
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No one ever says there is a way 

a thing unless that thing 1s a very 
consequently he thinks 

is disagreeable ; 

to be gotten out 

1 carelessly, ‘ very 
so.’ Hurry— 
ird a fiend 

me mistake 

le do with 


: , 
KS tnat her 


trem 

to 

> SAYS * 

take these. 


shall wear them 


t she is doing, 

gold rings 
Lassie, who 
fast indeed, 


im and walks 


a silent wit 
ene, 1S looking 
lips down from 


g steadily 


, , 
ne says, deci 


1e Professor is left 
rable man sinks intoa 
then he opens his hand 
lly at the rings Lassie 
How well he knows 

1 of them and what tiny things they 
Suddenly it strikes him how much 

liamond in one of them looks like a 
lrop, and he groans again. 

‘It has been all my fault,’’ he sighs, 
ght have known that I could never 
her happy. But to think that she 

to leave me! 

Here he buries his face in his hands 

} 


for a few moments there is silence in 


the room. Then the sound of a bell 
ringing in the distance arouses him. 
‘‘Well, I suppose I must be off,’’ he 
mutters, drearily. ‘‘1 ought to be in the 
lecture-room now, by rights. What a 
hard old world it is! t makes no 


lifference how we eel, * must do 
all the same here zs that 
I put it here before break fast. 

‘Antediluvian Researches Amid—’ 1 

that’s it. Oh! hang that inksta1 


no—‘ Progressions 


that ink 
pretty fast; there 
deal on the carpet 


So saying he dons hat and coat. 


thinks, as he does so, that this is 
morning two little white hands have 
helped him; then, with a mighty sigh, 
and an expression of countenance that 
would be perfection at a funeral, the 
Professor leaves his house, a thoro ighly 
wretched man. 

Up-stairs in Lassie’s dainty bed-room 
there is a sound of weeping and wailing. 
Some of it is Lassie, but it is mainly the 
baby, who is crying because his mother is. 


‘Oh! dear !’’ sobs Lassie, and, ‘‘ Oh! 
dear me!”’ 

[The words are monotot1 ous, but there 
is infinite variety in the way she sobs 

1 with 


them. She is lying across the be 
her face pressed downward, and at her 


head stands the baby gently patting her 


which are quite dan p 


soft yellow curls, 
with the sympathetic tears he has been 
shedding over them. Presently she gets 
up and drags herself to the nearest chair. 
‘*T wish,’’ she says suddenly, and quite a 
fiendish gleam comes into her great eyes, 
‘*T wish I had that bug here! I'd tor- 
ture it; I'd pull its old legs out one by 
one, and then I'd step on it—Aard / 
That’s what I’d do!’’ There is nota 
word of truth in this speech. If Lassie 
were to even see a bug with one leg off 
she would wrap it in cotton, weep over 
it, and use everything in her power from 
surgery to glue in her endeavors to put 
the leg back where it belonged ; and as 
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for pulling the leg out herself and tread- 
ing on the bug! What nonsense people 
do talk when they are angry ** It has 
been the cause of all this trouble,’’ she 
goes on, ‘‘and now, now, oh! my baby! 
we must go away—go home to grandma 
and leave papa.’’ 

‘*Nassy old favver,’’ says the baby, 
with spirit. 

‘Reginald! How can you talk that 
way,’’ cries Lassie. ‘*‘ Your dear father 
who loves you so.’’ 

‘* Es, but he made ou ky.’ 

=? Yes, he 
ling, get off of mother’s lap, she has a 
great deal to do this morning.”’ 

‘* Muwver, if favver found ze bug again 
would ou stop kying sé 

‘*] don’t know, precious—where are 
Reginald, 
go tell nurse to put on your hat and coat 
and you may play out front 
Mother has such a headache, and oh! 
such a heartache,’’ she adds as the door 
Then she begins to pack, and 
very queer packing it is. ‘* There is no 
use in my taking any pretty dresses,’’ 
she says to herself in rather a choked 
voice. ‘* There will not be anybedy to 
care what I put on now, and besides I 


’ 


made me cry—there, dar- 


my keys?—maybe I would. 


awhile 


¢ le SCs. 


do not suppose it would be good form 
to dress in anything but the very quietest 
colors if I am separated. Yes,’’ she 
says, looking sternly at the reflection of 
herself in the glass, ‘* you are separated. 
Your husband love you any 
more, and he has told you so, at least, 
he said that you were too young, which 
means the same thing. Oh! that it 
should come to this!’’ And then she 
carefully, but rather absent-mindedly, 
takes the soap-dish off the washstand 
and puts it in her trunk between the 
waist of a black silk dinner-dress and a 
pair of rubber-boots. 

The morning flies by and at last the 
trunk is packed and strapped all ready to 
be taken down-stairs. Lassie has a vague 
idea that she wants to leave the house 
before her husband home, but 
somehow she cannot make up her mind 
exactly what time to start. 

‘* Everything seems so misty and un- 
teal,’’ she says, ‘‘and I don’t know a 


does not 


comes 


thing about the trains to mother’s. There 
is one that leaves at 5.30, I think, and j 
I took that I might have time to rest 

I have such an aw! 
Then 


present 


little before going. 
headache,’’ she adds, wearily. 


throws herself on her bed and 
everything is very still in the room. | 
sie is asleep. 

Four o’cloc} 


Wake up, 


an hour to d1 


On, on, fly the hours. 
half-past 
woman ! 


five 
' 
half 


In, Still 


four ; 
Only 
catch your train you 
- five-twenty ; fir 

la e oo late, Mrs Lassie 

has gone, Ah! 
But you will 
' Did 
door-bell ? Be 
day has stil 
brave, I say. 


even yet you slet 
awaken, very s 
hear that ring at 

brave, Mrs. 


| another trouble in 


soon 
now you 


I assie. 


you; be 
Slowly the dark eyes 
all that yn the 
care,’’ gruff, 
‘‘Bring him in 
Surely that is Bridget, but why on eart 
Bridget be ? 
what horrible 
here sie Why 


in himself? 


open. 
nowe ¢ airs ? 
says a Strange ve 
here,’’ Says al oul 
should crying so 


‘bring hin 


’ 


words 
‘“him,’’ whos 


Nearer, near 


cannot 
he is, come 
come the footsteps. A_ cold 
crept around Lassie’s heart and she 1 
feet. 
the door is opened, and 
baby! My baby !’’ 

with a low cry of terror, Lassie snatc} 
to her heart the little, still form that th 


bring into the rcom. 


to her There is a hand on 
door knob. 


—*Q my 


wending his way 


time in 


The 
homeward, and for the first 


Professor is 


a } } 1 
married life he is aoing so Nwilling 


u 
‘1 do not suppose she will be her 
he thinks to himself, as he puts his ke 


if she is, of 
Oh! what an awit 
life this is,’’ he sighs, as he pushes 
door open. No sooner is he fairly 
the house than he hears a glad cry co1 
for one v 


the latch, ‘‘ or course 


will not see me. 


from somewhere, and then 
moment the Professor wonders if 
could have gotten into the wrong ho 
and is being mistaken for somebody else’ 
husband, for two arms are thrown ar¢ 
his neck and a voice says, half sobbing] 


} 


= 


2 PaaS 








joyously 





“Q my darling! my 





he is not dead after all 





ing, 






not 
with her 


it is really Lassie; he has 
| 


mistake. hassle, 





any 





iround his neck, calling him ‘* dar 


Che 


l id ( loses his 





Professor gives a little 














‘‘Do you Acar, dearest? He is not 
* 4 i! ; 

i Isn't he ?’’ ne Professor, 
% niuly Cha 0 i . 

: He has not tl idea what he is 





‘ ‘ } 


about; ali ne 





to know is that he has Lassie in his 

mut at t I i vic speech ol 

i¢ Wilh VS li) rom h ein 

1 ind yazes W 1 horror into his 

























’ 
nore live tn vas this mori 
1 vision of a ) 1 inti face 
betore the Pr I and th 
: : 
‘ s ‘* Nassy old tavve ring in his 





looks at him for a moment, 






you do not know what has 





e 
% ) Le" 











= Then she tells him; tells him how 
3 iby had wan 1 off by himself 
& ner in | ho is he was cross 
g - treet, a hors en by a careless 
4 had—‘* no, not run over him,”’ 
¢ Lassie with a shudder, ‘‘ but had 





so close as to knock him down on 





then some 
wh se child he 


» and brought him 


and hurt his head 
kr ew 





who 


elan, 





was, had picked him 





1e to her.’’ 





she 


says, ** but, 
never know wha: 


‘‘ He is asleep, now,’ 





© Patterson ! 


you w ill 
gone through.’’ 
For answer the 
. lw ‘ + 
derly, and then 


SLaITS, 





A ive 





Professor kisses her 
both go up- 





they 









THAT 








BUG. 





‘You see,’’ says Lassie, as they lean 
over the little crib in the fire-lit nursery, 
‘*all that plaster makes it look a great 
deal than it 
is not very deep ; it 
him more than 


ls, Ior the cut really 
was the fright that 


worse 


stunned anything else 


For a moment they look silently at 
the little sleeping figure, and then: 
, 
‘ Lassie ? iys the Professor, soft 


‘6 Yes, Paddy.”’ 
‘‘ Lassie, can you forgive me for what 


said this morning ? 
I 1d th I I ] 


+ 


did not mean 








word of it, deal 

‘* It is you who must do the forgiving, 
my husband; you only aid what was 
true Paddy sn says, and there is a 
little wistful look in her eyes a ne 


I am too 


youl ior 


to try h ird 


you, dear; but I am going 
to be o rand more settied 

‘Qh! you must not, you must n ! 
cries the Pro or ‘* You are not too 
young ! I was a brute, Lassié, a pertect 
brute, and a lying one at that You 
would not be too young if you were fit 


teen yea! 


+} ‘ 
retting that hiiteen vears ago La 


but five ‘‘The whole fault lies with 
me,’’ he goes on; ‘‘it is I who must 


again, not who must 
I know that I cannot 


help but seem prosy to you— 


TOW youl you 


crow oid, Lassie 


Paddy,’’ interrupts wife you 
go on talking in that imbecile way I—I 
—[ don’t know what I'll do You 
might think that vo were a old 





mummy to hear you talk! You are not 
a bit old-—not one bit, and I would st 
like to ( t e person wW » ever called 
Vou so 

The Professor smiles an odd little 


“1 


smilie, but only presse 
head that just 


for a while there is no sour 


1 kiss on the curly 


reaches to his heart, id 


save the soft crackling of the 
Suddenly there is a restless move t 
in the and 
says, ‘‘ Muvver!’’ 
‘¢ Yes, my darling.”’ 
“‘T dot him, muvver 
- **Got what, my baby ?”’ 
‘“‘Zat bug, made ou ky 
about. Tum here and det him.’’ 


} 
t 


crib, a sleepy little voice 


what favver 












































































































































































































So Lassie leans over the crib, and 
the Professor turns the other way and 
says something ; he says it in a low, but 
decidedly earnest voice as if he meant 
what he said. It is about the bug; but 
maybe it would be just as well not to re- 
peat it. 

‘+ Paddie,’’ says Lassie, ‘‘do look 
here !’’ 

So the Professor looks. In the baby’s 
outstretched hand there are two queer 
looking black things. 

‘*It’s him!’’ says the wee one, 
proudly. ‘* He was wunnin’ wite under 
ze horses’ feets, but I dot him! I 
holded him so tight that he tummed 
in two; but I dess he’ll doe’ back 
again 

lhe Professor’s eyes are a little misty 
as he leans over the crib and takes the 
dilapidated insect from his son’s hand ; 
and Lassie kisses the soft lips very, very 
tenderly as she whispers, 
my prec ious one. 
care of the bug.”’ 

Suddenly there is a loud thumpil 


‘Go to slee P, 
Father will take good 


noise outside, as if something extremely 
heavy was being carried up-stairs. Both 
Lassie and the Professor give a start, 
and the former’s cheeks turn crimson. 

‘‘ Lassie, what on earth is that out- 
landish noise ?’’ inquires her husband. 

‘s J—J—that is—why—um—a—’”’ 

‘“« What ?’’ says the Professor. 

‘* Why it’s—it’s supper, I guess,’’ says 
Lassie, her cheeks growing even redder 
than before. ‘I told them that we 
would take it up here to night ts 

** Supper /’’ exclaims the Professor, 
looking anxiously at his wife for the 
second time this evening. ‘*My dear / 
What are we going to have and how 
much of it? I really must go and 
aee.”’ 

‘‘Oh! no, no,’’ cries Lassie, catching 
hold of him, ‘* please, A/ease don’t—O 
Paddy ! it’s my ¢runk /”’ she cries, im- 
pulsively, and then buries her head on 
his shoulder. 

‘*Your trunk—for supper! Lassie,’ 
says the Professor, ‘‘have you a very 
clear idea of what you are talking 
about ?”’ 

‘*No, no,”’ 


’ 


replies Lassie, ‘that is, 
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yes, of course I have. Wait and I'll 
you all about it; come over here 
listen.’’ 

So she takes the wondering man by 
lapel of his coat and leads him to a « 
little couch on one side of the fire. 

‘«Sit down,’’ she commands, givil 
him a gentle poke ; ‘‘ that’s right! No 
put your arm so; there, I’m comfortal 


Well, you see, this morning after 


were so cruel to me—I mean, after I 


so horrid to you—lI felt very dread! 
indeed, for I thought that we were going 
to be separated ] really did, Pad 
So—so I began to pack my trunk, a1 
nd, oh! I guess we will not talk 
more about it; it is all over now 


‘* Yes, it is all over, thank Heaver 


returrs the Professor. Then, present 
he say . softly, ‘ Lassie, give me y¥ 
hal d 


‘I gave it to you long ago,”’ she : 
swers, with a saucy little smile, ‘‘and 
whole heart went with it, Paddy 

‘* Well, I want it to-night for the sa 


ii 


purpose I wanted it that night two ye 


ago Give it to me.’’ 

She stretches out her hand to him ; 
tle wonderingly. Then, from his poch 
the Professor takes two littl old rl 


and puts them slowly on her finger 

‘** Never take them off again, my wife, 
he whispers 

‘Never aga in, my husband,’’ she a 
swers, gravely ‘* Paddy,’’ she says 
presently, with a happy sigh, ‘1 g 
that you do love me more than your « 
bugs, after all, don’t you ?’’ 

‘*T should not wonder,’’ he answe 
with a little laugh. 

But somehow he seems to grow uneas) 
when she mentions the word ‘*‘ bugs 
He gives a little cough and changes his 
position several times. 

‘* Paddy,’’ says his wife, without look 
ing at him, ‘‘ you want to tell me some 
thing that you don’t want to tell me. | 
know the symptoms. You are beginning 
to wriggle and squirm ; and you never « 
that unless you have a guilty conscience 
Out with it, immediately !’’ 

‘* Well, you see, Lassie, it is all about 
that bug 

= Yes, go on.’’ 


es 








aa ie: 


Seber ay mae o 

























have found it.’’ ‘¢Go on, Paddy, I wish you would not 
l am very giad I thought you stop so oiten og | 
Go oan." ‘¢]t was during the lecture this morn | 
nember y telling you that ing,’’ he begins with evident effort, ‘‘ and 
ippr ins ’ ndkerchief and it so happened that I—I had occasion ' 
it on my desk: Well, there to use my handkerchief, and you see : 

\ f » Nan rcoeniets on that bug can—el —bite, it—Lassie, are 
one I was using and the you laughing ?’’ ’ 

bu Vas WI ed in, and I just ‘*Not now, Paddy, but | think I am 

put the one with going to; in fact, I know I am.’ And 

1if in my rcket, so, of Course, then they both break into a laugh, so 









I DID NOT KNOW. 
































hearty that even the fire sings away for 





other hand 












was not there.’’ dear life out of sheer sympathy, 
i} W did you find out from the crib near by comes the sound 
take ?’’ Ihe Professor changes of a soit, happy litt] chuck] if the 
ag it makes No answe!l bal y, too, had heard and unde! tood all. 
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BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN, 





| DID not know there would come a day, 
When your feet would wander so far away, 





That the years would come, and the years would go, 





With summer’s heat and winter’s snow, 










With never a sound of your voice so dear, 


Or the ring of your footsteps drawing near. 





know there would come a time, 


‘ ; 


; ae ~ 
When you would dwell in some far-off 





clime, 






While I still walk in the olden way, 





And work and watch, and dream and pray, 6 
With only a memory that brings a pain, 
Of a past that can never come back again. ) 





















I did not know when life was bright, 





That joy so soon would take its flight, 





That only in Heaven so high above, 





Is ever found a perfect love, 





»piness lived but one short hour, 4 


ief and pain are earth’s sure dower. 





I did not know when you were near, 





Phat life could ever again be drear, 

That clouds would hide the sunlight’s gleam, : 
And shroud in gloom our beautiful dream, 

Till all the world grew dim and gray, 

And joy and light had passed away. 









I did not know ; ah! ignorant bliss, 
That never dreams of a farewell kiss. 
That dwells in a world so wonderous bright, 
With never a thought of the,coming night. 
And yet, O love! though tears now flow, 
I’m glad, so glad, that I did not know. 
































IN BLUE AND SCARLET. 


BY PATTIE 
VI. 
T would be of small interest to follow 
our lad through all the years that 
had since his mother’s disap- 
pearance. 

There was little hope now of tidings 
from her, and the paper she left was of 
such a nature that I could but wish to 
keep Wardo in ignorance of her 

Still, I had it safe under lock and key 
to deliver into his hands when the right 
time should come. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Graham had kept his 
word, provided a tutor to prepare him 
for Eton and paid all charges there 
in the belief that Wardo would be ready 
to take up a fine practice when he came 
to brighten the big Glasgow house where 
the old gentleman had lived so long alone. 
But at every holiday I marked 
ness growing between them, and though 
I was slow deciding whether the lad’s 
liking for us or his passion for music 
caused the trouble, I came at last to 
think that music was at the bottom of it. 

In vain I argued that the lad could no 
more help it than the color of his eyes ; 
the doctor said I had hit the very mark ; 
both were hereditary—therefore bad, and 
no amount of talking turned him from 
this ‘‘heredity’’ which was always on 
his tongue. 

‘¢ But consider how often I have sung 
wean, 


passed 


a cool 


away a storm when he was but a 
doctor,’’ said I when the 
thing had been gone over a dozen times, 
‘‘ tempers that the rod would not have 
mended half so quickly. And many’s 
the day you yourself have laughed with 
my good man and me to see the chubby 
hands keep time to a reel or strathspey ! 
Why ere ever the bairn had learned a 
word of English he knew every tune of 
mine from ‘* Kinlock of Kinlock”’ to 
‘«Old Hundred,’’ and would follow at 
my heels all over the inn chiming in with 
516 


once same 


PEMBERTON 


BERMANN, 


No, no, I shall be 
that 
temptation of the Evil One.’’ 

** Stuff 


his bird notes. 


believing, as some do music 


and nonsense!”’ cried the « 
tor, who had grown a bit testy with a 
‘* Who talks of the Evil One!’’ 

‘¢ For my part, I could love him bett 


with a sweet tuneful voice than wit! 


though like 
ought not to 


to buy a violin, 
that so much practicing wou 


enough,”’ | contessed, 


have sent him my 
and if | 
studies, I might have tho 
fore indulging him, br 
done now, and we m ist 
that it is no worse.’ 

‘* Worse !’’ stormed the 
couldn’t be Defend him : 
will, Mistress Carmichael, there i 
in him—he doesn’t 
will find before the 

his examination if 


worse ! 


inherit 
month 
he fails to pass 
plucked 

And he was right, though Jamie a1 
believe our : hen 
read the letter that brought us such 
tidings. 

We sent it 
courage to face Dr 
heard the 
would be ina 


could scarce eyes W 


to Glasgow, not havi 


Graham until he | 


worst, for, as Jamie said 
rage 
much time and money for nothing, a1 
body could not blame him, especially 
Wardo showed but 
him, and was too easily put out by 
rough way. 

We were sitting in the kitchen 
morning after the letter came with bre 
fast not well over, when he burst into t 
room snorting like a war horse 

‘‘What’s this! Fine tidings these,” 
he cried, holding the open letter in 
trembling hand. 
dling with fiddle bows instead of mind 
ing his Greek! When he should have 
wrestled with geometry, he was fooling 


fine at spending 


small affection f 


‘*This comes of mé¢ 





IN 


is and sonatas, | suppose, 
ilt What has a phy 
ch contemptible a¢ 


I’d like to 


to dao wilt 


lishments, iyway, 


Sawihs 


a turn that 


only do you 
irst he comes, 
ly turn to you in his 


fail him 
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517 
VII 
To-pay our lad was coming home from 


Eton for the 
with 


last time, and Piebroch Inn 


and 


was gay hollyhocks sweet wil 


perfumed wit} 
return. | 


Jean stuck 


white ro 


liams, and mignonette 


honor of his very 


filled, yet still 


mine here or a 


even wet Jamie, our y 


brought his little 


and daisies 


apron, the 
baby’s ski 
than 


kr owle ve 


with tne . 
come when Wardo n 


he 
i 


elt to carve out 


| 
ot his mother S pi 
Whatever his « 


{ 


at lei ilf 

for me he could 
innocent bairn, t 
between an inn-keeper and a gentleman, 


ever un be the same 


agal 
hat knew no difference 
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nor understood that blood is thicker than 
water, 1n young veins at least. 

About set of sun we stood watching 
for the stage that should set him down at 
the gate, Jamie holding the wean on his 
shoulder, and keeping his own eyes 
steadily fixed upon the curve of the 
road. Presently there was a shout from 
the bairn, the old stage came clattering 
down the hill, and a moment later I held 
the lad in my arms—a lad that a duchess 
might have been proud to own as her son ! 

The evening passed merrily enough 
with tales of Eton games and fights that 
amused my good man mightily ; when the 
lad confessed to a peace-loving nature, 
Jamie caught his arm saying, good-hu 
moredly, 

‘*It does you no harm to try your 
muscle now and then provided you have 
justice on your side. ‘These are too soft, 
lad, more tussles would strengthen them 

These men have queer notions, like 

savages at heart, no matter how gentle on 
the outside, but I was glad enough to keep 
their tongues going, and dreaded every 
sentence lest I should betray what was in 
my mind. Later, Jamie made me sing, 
and then Wardo brought his violin and 
played for us music so beautiful that | 
wondered how he had caught the trick 
of it, and even when I could not under 
stand, I felt how fine it was. Most 
likely he saw our ignorance, for ot a 
sudden he drew the bow over the strings, 
and wailed out ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray’”’ so 
plaintively that Jeanie wept, saying that 
she could hear the sobs of the poor lass 
when her love came home and she wed 
to Auld Robin, while Jamie and me had 
one thought in our heads—how we might 
have spent our lives apart if it had not 
pleased God to take Donald Gray to 
Paradise. Poor body, doubtless he is 
happier there, for he enjoyed but little 
health or spirits here, being of a melan- 
choly turn at best, with rheumatism and 
the like. 


VILL. 

Next day I had no peace till I took 
from the cedar chest the jewels, the paper 
{the translation which Dr. Graham had 
had done in Glasgow] and the miniature. 


I went about my work, and never w 
a day so long. ‘There was racket enoug] 
but I walked on tiptoe, spoke in whispe 
as if a corpse lay In the house, 
could scarce help crying when the | 
laughed at me. 

‘¢ What is it, mither?’’ he kept 
ing every time we met, and I co 
find no better answer than, 


‘ , ' , , ? " 
‘Perhaps I am overs me at eelng 
you.’”’ 
oT ¢) 1] : P — 
If that S ail, keep a still pp 
” , a , 
lip, he would answer. ou ll be Ll 


to get rid Ol me alter awhile 


: : - , 
At last, when the candles wer 


and the house quiet, I brought my pack 
age and gave it to Jamie with a tre 
bling hand He kissed the hand a 
took it and then seating himself beside 


Wardo, beyal 


1 without more ado 
“My lad, | have something Ol grave 
importance to | : 

Che lad, thinking it related to | 


choice of a profession, s 
slang, 
- 


Fire away 


Poor Jamie could hard 


\ | oceed W 
the story that has already been written 
here, of the bairn’s coming to , OL the 


beautiful mother and the two fofeigners 
who stole her away and left no clue be- 
hind whereby to follow them 

Painful as the task was, my good 
went straight on to the end, sparing 
nothing, not even keeping back what 
might pain most, the account of that 
secret visit to the room where | slept, 
and the long draught of liquor that 
should never have found its way to a 
woman’s lips. Of Dr. Grahain’s kind 
ness he S] oke,-too, but no word of our 
part in the lad’s history When he had 
at last finished all there was to tell he 
handed over the paper. 

‘¢ Here, lad,’’ said he, ‘‘ here is your 
mother’s confession. Look at it when 
you are alone.”’ 

But Wardo, thrusting it back, said ina 
voice scarce above a whisper, 

‘“* Read 

His head was bowed upon his hands 
and he stirred not a muscle while Jamie 
read: 

‘¢ Do not curse your mother when you 


” 
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q id this, my child, it think of her as ge sted, Ae beva é se of the subtle 
§ who sinned against her will and pray poison. It was he who increased the 
" er soul in purgatory Before many doses week by week, month by month 
¥ ! that soul will have left my body, until my appetite became insatiable—] ' 
Sy | can endure the torments | suffer no was a Neiple slave to oplum 
2 *! ‘* Incredible as it may eem, while | 
lo you, my son, | jueath my for- was in this torpor my husband’s brother 
ny jewels, the m lature of your became a suitor for my hand, a! a despite 
ts, and this brief record of my un the detestation I conceived for him, pet 
life; may you never inherit the _ sisted in his determination to marry me 
ess that has cost me all | had on His father, who had instigated the suit 
F } 1d deprives ne <¢ hope treated me with a coldness that my 






normal 






from his door; as it was | simply bribed 










USE vnere | re ed over my two tered Iny chamber, ‘the cowardly vil- 
his si Ss, and was aS gay and lains , 
; only avery young girl can be. ‘“* As I was still too much under the in- 
; Between my cousin Edouardo and fluence of my morning hypodermic to 
me there soon spral p an attachment ay mor iN a passing attention to tl 








advanced to 







3 nth birthday we were quietly mar and shook me vigorously. 
, , , , 
with my guard ; consent, and at ‘« «Wake up, wake up, Signora! I tell 
i we made our home under his you they are plotting your ruin They 













ire gone now to see about a as} ensation 






























e My fortune also remained in his’ that the young Signor may marry you 
: ls. I had a liberal allowance, and it hey mean to get possession of you and 
4 r occurred to me to question him your fortune and rob you of the boy— : 
noney My ignorance and con- do vou understand ?’ ' 
5 ce were alike unbounded. Your ‘* «To marry me / 
Y I , who dwelt in a world of poetry ‘‘That was the one idea that took 
d nusic, was without knowledge of my hold of my brain 
a s, and as my guardian’s influence ‘¢ ¢ Ves, yes Chey will marry you to 
E oth his sons was even greater than the man you hate, the smilin hypoc ite 
s;cendency he had as yet gained over who finds amusemeat in breaking hearts ; 
we were content to leave everything Come, you shall escape him; you shall i 
: ‘+r his control. fly with me.’ 
I loved Edouardo with a passionate ‘© ¢Fly!’ said I, in dismay. ‘ Fly 
ion which he returned The three where ?’ H 
rs of our married life were supremely ‘«* To America—anywhere, only come ; 
, but soon after your birth, he con- = quickly or they will be back upon us.’ 
icted typhus fever, and before I realized ‘¢*] cannot go, I am too ill,’ I said, 
ny dreams were forever ended; I, a __ bursting into tears. 
widow, you an orphan ‘¢*¢Then stay and marry your false 
‘ ‘‘Prostrated by grief, I shut myself up lover, and may the devil seize you both.’ 
my apartment where I refused to see . ‘*She was rushing out of the chamber 
iny one but my guardian, and him only in a fury when I called her back. 





ecause he was the instrument by which ‘** Take me away, Anita! I will follow 


I could obtain forgetfulness. He sug- where you go, only do everything your- 
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self. It is so sudden! I cannot think 
yet.’ 

‘‘* Here then, Signora, let me bathe 
your head with cold water. Again, 
again; you must be able to sit up when 
I dress you. Now I will order a cup of 
black coffee ; you shall drink it while | 
get everything together, and we can be 
off long, long ere they return.’ 

‘* Almost before I could recover my 
breath she had packed a few clothes for 
you and me, obtained from me _ the 


money which fortunately my guardian 


had lately given me (he still occasionally 
went through the form of presenting me 
with an allowance), and gone to bring a 
carriage. 

‘¢ On her return we were hurried to a 
station and intoa railw iy Carriage des 
tined for I know not what country \s 
soon as we were In motion again my fi 
titious courage abandoned me, and I| wept 
like a child, but Anita, prepared for such 
an emergency, gave methe dose which 


kept me tranquil for many hours. 

‘*My strength would not suffice to 
write a detailed account of what followed 
It is enough to say that eventually we 
settled in London lod 


igs, where I im 


vj 
mediately relapsed Into my forme! leth 
argy How long we had lived there | 
cannot tell (for time has long ceased to 
exist for me) ; it may have been months— 
perhaps it was only days: at any rate, the 
girl grew irritable, almost cruel, as soon 
as she had us in her power, and I learned 
to fear her as much as I had once hated 
your father’s brother. She administered 


ishing the quantity until I was nervous 
and half-crazed. Sometimes increasing 
it to sucha degree that even I became 
alarmed at the results. 

‘* You willsee how this must have pro 
duced aversion as well as fear. I fan 
cied she was intriguing with the rest for 
my death. 

‘‘ This idea haunted me so continually 
that I was glad when, on a certain day, 
she went out without a word of explana 
tion, leaving you to take care of your- 
self as best you could. I was glad, too, 
that she forgot to lock the door as she 
usually did when anything required her 


absence, but as the morning wore away 


] began to feel the need of my belove 
drug ; and in self-defense rose to see 
Anita had left any within reach 

‘*] found a_ brown powder in a 
paper marked ‘ opium,’ which I took 
was about to return to my bed wil 
occurred to me that the woman m 
have purposely laid it there (knoy 
that | would look for it), and tl 
stead of opium I| had possibly swallows 


some fatal poison 


: — 
‘Il walked to the window witl a Nall 


formed desire to call for assistance 
‘In 

Saw 1N a passil carriage my 

that hated other, and Anita 
‘‘Whither they were going I did 1 


stop to think With the ec e ol de 
spalr, I str iggled into my ciothes, and 
begal a search for my jewels With 
exception ot two rings on my |! 
miniature which I always w - ina 


very small sum of money, everythin 


was gone 

I st goered somehow to stree 
then on id on, dragg y yi te 
until I found a railway statio1 | 
made them understand that I wante: 
ticket he agent pli ew 
tions, but ; he spoke English, of « 
I could not comprehend. At last, co 
ing the money, he said : 

(ys syow sr 


Agall I know not how lo! 
traveled. When we were put out oft 


railway carriage I was at a loss w 


way to turn; my money was gone, 
brain exhausted by the unusual stra 

‘*‘We wandered beyond the outski 
of the city, resting now andthen by 
roadside, until a sudden and fe 
storm overtook us But for the n 
of our blessed Mother of Sorrows, 
led us to these kind people, we must 
perished of cold and « xposure 

= Thank Heaven, Edouardo., that Vi 
have fallen into such hands, for I cat 
no more, 


‘* There is upon me such a craving for 


that insidious demon opium that every 
good resolution, yes, even love for my 


agine my terror when I distinctly 
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I care not’ had no love to spare for her guardian 
oul perisn if ] could consign and his son, neither have I, nor not so 
\ ! ry one hourto the bliss which much faith in them as you could put in 





And they do 
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ior one liking I il g As the kK r} \ as 
i le t e set ( hing 
We] to wit! ( e Glasgow mer ( ke 
} rh te rola distric sé that 
ne was | co lk C \ } 
l sax Day tter day we pondered « vhat 
( I be done, Dut not tl e end-of 
\ COV il ] \V ( ( I ched 
‘ But my ‘ a con on! I nost 
I | ke nl rt 
_ ( excite Cone go whe I 1 | e re- t 
i 
t ‘ r which | turnec ré their ¢ to ry V the , 
rne the lad’s t < e to me ‘ \ ( said : ¥ 
vished that e ti yet 
\ | thet na li t SS out 1 tor 
nis own WW N ¢ Ss he t do 
Ve tl k our lad has electec O aé ilter 
\\ », that you ad 
Dr. Gr on about lo enter the ministry S I, ho 4 
s ‘ omething ing against ho] 
beer I tored, ‘al ‘‘What a lass it ma he la ohed, : { 
l not f | min He says ‘with her heart set on the least kely \ hh 
it the whole story is the thing—try again.’’ ; 
woman drugged past ss] suppose it is medicine, then.”’ I it 
Ar | n hallucina could think of nothing else. ia 
he , in’t he, Nannie ?’’ ‘« Nor that, neither But Wardo him 
He « 1 it something like that,’’ self had best tell you,’’ and with that he 











oe d I should maybe be in- fled away from duty in a fashion that | 

| to agree with him, bearing in s»ever saw before. 

how strange the lady acted, and. I looked at Wardo. With hands thrust 
re was no nurse with the men, as_ in his pockets and hat resting far back 
‘ss here; but if Wardo’s mother from his brow, he walked nervously up 

















a 
te 
tw 


and down near me, glancing now and 
then at the house where Jamie was already 
smoking his pipe on the porch just out 
Ol reach of ou 


‘* Well, Wardo lad ?’’ I said at la 


r VOICES 


‘*Why, mither,’’ he answered, st 
pin in front of me and speaku very 
quickly ‘*'To make a long stor) t 


| ! ve cdecice i to devote my life to the 


‘And have you thought, my ba 


what slow work that may be, and, trom 
all | hear, a trade that brings the pouns 
in b ywihy ?’? 

| } father ind | h ve co | 


which were left with vou have bee oO 
a il t tor fourteen years, a t 
with t vo rings, will rve, | hoy to 
pay rl ruction and 1 nee 
expenses as | shall encounter in Ita 

ae f la i tea cou ive 
cas ne to the Oo 

lam going to my n er’s country,’”’ 


mother’s peopl 

© my dear lad my bairn that | 
love as mv verv own, do not oO so 1 
from us to that land of Papists and wi 
edn 

Dearest mither he l, half si 
ny tw i morsture on 
‘* dearest 1 lo not judge a w 
nation by the unfort ite CH you 


Nay,’’ said Jamie, stepping silently 
him and laving a hand on |! 
shoulder, ‘* make no promises until you 

have met your temptation face to f 

“As you please,’ returned Ward 
somewhat hurt, ‘‘ but I should think the 
last temptation you need warn me against 
is a Church that I have been taught from 
infancy to detest.’’ 

‘*‘T did not speak es} ecially of the 
Church of Rome, but of many snares 
that are open to entrap a romantic 
country lad in a new world.’’ 

‘« Well,’’ cried the lad, relieved to es 
cape a lecture and turning to go, ‘the 
mither here shall be my guardian angel 


and my violin the only companion | 
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need If anything tempts me aw 


from them, I'll let vou know 


their silly head into danger, id | 


loo} ifter him affectionately. ** ¢ 


\ \ } hty Le \ 
t Scarlet Wi 
' t | ' 
x 
Ir a be had told me three year 
that I s! n Italy, walk 
iw ( \ Ss | t and nl ad urs 


no w ) rn to our Inn | 

ha tho t body daft, and it wo 

have oul that vent 

say | ) \ t thro hn 

Romi ( ral, let alone ‘ tl 
W | lookin ita to l 
less VO women inci nd 

ITO 1 on their toes with scarce eno 


clothes to cover them, while a_ theat 


things | did before l | id bee! 1 OI 
night in Milan 
How « ve Tin Milan ? 


am not used to book writing and must 
go my own way to tell a story 


not at all. 


For a good year after our lad left us, 
we had frequent tidings of him and 


pees 
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easy with us as if we belonged to the 
gentry ourselves. 

He delighted wee Jamie and amused 
my man no less, with his stories of wild 
students’ doings, besides boasting some 
what of his own country, for which we 
could not blame him, and even making 
allowance for prejudice, it must be a 
better place than some of us are apt to 
think, or it could not turn out such fine 
lads as this. 

Having spent many months (in his 
youth, he said) in the South of France 
and Italy, he could tell us a deal about 
them and he somewhat prepared me tor 
what I was to see in Milan. 

‘¢[ should like to have your impres 
sions of the Southern Countries,’’ he 
said to Jean; ‘* 7 fancy you are too true 
a Scot to yield altogether to the charm of 
warmth and perfume.’ 

‘* Here is the lass for that,’’ said Jamie, 
with « hand on my shoulder. 

‘*T think I’d like Germany best,’’ 
chimes in the wean, ‘‘ because you can’t 
fight duels in Italy—can you ?”’ 

‘* Well, they have other ways of put- 
ting an end to you there,’’ answered the 
American. ‘‘ Pistols are rough, noisy 
things, so they slip a drop of arsenic into 
your cup, or stab you in the back.”’ 

‘* Really,’’ said the bairn, with wide 
open eves. 

‘‘“Not every day, you understand, 
Jamie; caly when you are a terror.’’ 

‘I'd rather fight with guns and 
swords as you said the students fight in 
Heidelberg,’’ said Jamie, who was by this 
time mounted on his new friend’s knee, 
and seldom left it afterward. 

‘‘Come now,’’ said the other, ‘if 
you hanker after fancy work of that 
sort go right overto America and they’ll 
set you to destroying the aborigines.’ 

“What's that, Jean ?’’ 

‘‘The Indians, my _ boy,’’ said the 
doctor; ‘‘the warriors in feathers and 
paint that half you foreigners imagine 
walking the streets of our cities. I am 
one of the savages myself, you see, and 
always carry this scalp knife about to be 
handy in case of emergencies.’’ 

He took from his pocket a small case 


’ 


filled with knives, scissors, needles, and 

little instrument exactly like the one that 
Italian scamp had used the mght Wardo 
was left to us. At sight Of ity thoughts 


wandered back to the lad; I longed 
him with an eagerness that was alm¢ 
pain, and I heard no more of tl 


laughter around me till the train stop] 


at Paris. 

Are you going to Milan with us? 
asked the bairn, who had put the san 
t} 


t ie doctor a score otf time 


question to 
in the last two hours without receiving 
an ahswer 

‘“« Well,’’ said the American, quietly, 
as if he had not settled it altogether in 
his mind, ‘‘ 1 confess that I Aad tho wht 
of it, and if you are very anxious for my 
society I might allow myself to be per 
suaded is 

‘Oh! [ should ove to have you 
shouldn’t you, Jean ?”’ 

‘‘ Pray don’t disturb yourself,’’ said 
the young 


blushing and silent, ‘I am conte 


man, smiling, as Jean sat 


one of the party finds me too agreeabl 
to part from, and if I goto Italy it 
will be especially to cultivate Jamie 
I am sure old Masters and Cathe 
drals will bore him as thoroughly as they 
bore me, but it shall go hard with us if 
we cannot find something of interest 
Milan. After all, Paris is an old story 
to me and I think I will only stay long 
enough to purchase a ticket.’’ 

My man was as pleased as the wean to 
hear this, and Jean did more talking 
the rest of the way than ever I knew her 
to before, 

I must allow that I had no great wish 
to see more of our traveler when once 
we parted, but at Milan we gave him 
Wardo’s address and received his card in 
return. 


Dr. J. AspuRY WILLIs, 


New York. 





it read ; a name we are not likely to for 
get this many a day to come. 
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with our lad he had not much in common 
for | heart Dr. Willis 
tertained as small respect for fiddle 


poor 


’ 


think in his en- 


bows 


as oul old Glasgow doctor now 


dead. 
Beethoven was his bugbear he 
but Wagner 
ld not see how anything bett 


could be 


was a nightmare, and our 


the 
=e 
neid n 


was the ( 
not spent part 
neck to look 


and tiny 


pa nt 

revere! 
‘rs k eeling before 
mumbling 
dered to ea 


Here and 


were always two 


prayers 
h 


themselves, their 
runnin 


and 


gy oveT a 
their black or 
serge dresses would crop up, maybe, ; 


close beside 


} 
ttle ar 
little ap] 


i 
sle-cheeked lass with ribbons and 
- ] 

i 


? 
cheap ery wherever she could fine 


reom to put it on her plump body 
As for the mass, it was worth traveling 


from Scotland to see, and I thought the 
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Pope himself was singing it, so grand he 
looked in his silken robes all bedizened 
with gold embroidery and a voice as fine 
as any in the choir, if there had been 
tune enough in what he sung to show it 
off. 

But what with the bowings and scrap- 
ings, the lights, the glitter of precious 
stones and the mingled smell of incense 
and flowers my head was in such a whirl 
before it ended that I was right glad to 
get into the fresh air again. 

‘*And when all is said, what is the 
richest fruit of the loom orthe cunning- 
est work of man’s hands to Him who has 
Heaven for His throne and earth for His 
footstool ?’’ thought I, as I descended 
the great marble stairs. 

The American beside me was think- 
ing of matters right different, as his first 
words plainly showed 

‘* Mrs. Carmichael,’’ said he, “I 
want you presently to look over to the 
third pillar to the left and tell me if I 
haven’t discovered a Venus. I had my 
eye on her during the whole perform- 
ance inside, and as she was obliging 
enough to turn frequently in the direc- 
tion of our party I made the most of my 
opportunities to examine her in every 
pose. Well, critically speaking, I think 
she would carry off the prize at any 
beauty show in the world.’’ 

‘She is a handsome lass, doctor,’’ 
said I, ‘‘ but it seems to mea bit ill- 
tempered by the look of her.’’ 

‘« Ah! that is merely a fleeting expres 
sion I hope. Apparently there is some 
one or something in our vicinity which 
calls it up. Jamie, you are not making 
faces at the lady, are you ?’’ 

‘*T noticed her as we entered,”’ said 
Jean, ‘‘she was half hidden behind a 
pillar then, asshe is now, but she after- 
ward went into the Cathedral directly 
behind us, just as Wardo left us at the 
door.’’ 

‘« She is like a fairy,’’ said the wean, 
‘‘ for while we were talking about her, 
before you could wink, she has melted 
away.’’ 

** « Melted’ is good, Jamie ; it applies 
to sweets you know.”’ 

‘*And ‘fairy’ applies to her better 


than ‘ Venus,’ ’’ said Jean, ‘at least 
have begun to think of the goddess 
paint or all marble since I came her 
‘* There isn’t any paint there,’’ lau 
the doctor, ‘‘and not much marble 


would think we were at a masquerad 
day—eh, Mrs. Carmichael ! Just st 


here a moment and look dow 


aside i 


the parti colored crowd: you will 
often see anything so gorgeous. ‘1 
is Mephistopheles, for instance, 
scarlet coat, only he has forgotter 
cock’s feather—by George! isn’t 
Carmichael talking with him 

With his violin under his arm W 
stood talking or rather listening 
Church dignitary whose queer 
attracted me less than the thin, pale 
that lookes ist ith hi 
hat Where had I seen that face? 
could not imagine. 

‘* Who is it ?”’ I asked J imie 

‘¢ How should I know ?”’ said he, s1 
ing, ‘* perhaps the Pope.’’ 

‘‘Have we not met the man so! 
where? Are you sure ?’’ I broke in 

‘¢‘T am not sure enough to take 
oath, Nannie, but I think I should 
forget the dress, it is very odd.’’ 

‘* Very—lI cannot think where it c 
be.’’ 

a | spoke of the dress.’’ 

‘And I of the face. It looks at 
as from a dream; it has followed 
years, yet I cannot think where it 
longs.’’ 

** Most likely it reminds you of s 
painting, wife. There are scores of | 
traits of pinched, consumpti 
who would look the 
had capped them with scar] 

At this moment the stranger held 
his hand to Wardo, who, to my amaze- 
ment, bent to kiss it reverently. 

‘‘Who is your hectic friend, Car 
chael?’’ asked the doctor, as the 
joined us. 

‘‘The Cardinal Cavari,’’ said 
shortly. 

I waited till the three young people 
were beyond hearing, then I said: 

‘‘Why did you kiss his hand, my 
lad ?’’ 


«It is a common act of respect toward 


me | 
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nither You are so 


Ss. 


diced against everything belonging 


1e Church that I have never told you 


» Him 


I owe to 
he has se¢ 

1 here, in th 

- Cathedral « 


that my 


Cardinal Cavari. For 


rly two years he has been my warmest 


ired mé every position 
e orchestra at La Scala, 
hoir on festivals ; I owe 


musical education was 


nded long ago.’ 


We would 
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o,’’ said Jar 


make them 


] } 
lad coioTet 


I 


! 


a 


\ 


nat Was nt 


[y lad, the 

u We 
re to help 
we will ret 


uu nave nol 


ould you f 


t too old to 


‘ll you all; 


ur patience 


ive supplied your needs, 


nie, gravely ; ‘‘ you had 


known to us.’’ 


i. 


t al ways possible,’’ 


he 


‘re is something wrong 


have journeyed all the 


you, but unless you are 
im as we came, feeling 
further need of us. And 


» speak openly? I 
overlook a young man’s 


ir ft 


at lib my father, I 
at present, I can only 


rty, 


trust you may have no cause to 
lain of my patience, Wardo, if that 
but there are questions I have de- 
isking in the hope that you might 
o return to your old confidence in 
that loved and cared for you side 
e with their own flesh and blood.’’ 
there are any estions that I can 
er without betraying confidence or 
ig my word, I am ready to do so, 
hen I would ask two things. Why 
you given up the idea of find- 
some clue to your mother? And, is 


*a woman at 


\ 


and silence 
This 


yuestion : 


much 


I | 


{nd her pro 


the bottom of your se- 
me 

only I can say to your 
relieve my) mother to be 


I asked. 


perty ?’’ 


That has passed out of my hands so 
is I can gather.’’ 


‘But how, dear lad?’’ I said, gently. 
\sk me nothing, 


mither,’’ he cried ; 


pains me to refuse you, but I am 


“y 
rn to silience 


for the present.’’ 


‘We will talk of it no more,’’ said I, 
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grieved to the heart at this mystery, 
‘*only remember that when you left us 
near three years said ‘ The 
mither here shall be my guardian angel, 
my violin the only companion I need. 
When anything tempts me from them 
I’}i let you know.’ ”’ 

He drew my hand within his arm and 


ago you 


so we walked home without a word, nor 
spoke of these matters again, but far 
into the night there to such 
from Wardo’s violin as if an err- 


came me 
tones 
ing soul imprisoned there had breathed 
upon the strings the psalm that David 
Sang 1n sorest need. 





XII, 

Witu the light-heartedness of youth 
all this forgotten Wardo as 
merry as ever ina day ortwo. He and 
Jean gave us no rest night nor day about 


was and 


an opera they insisted we must see. 
‘* Faust’’ it was, and the lad did much 
to my of by 
playing the music over many times, see- 
ing how I enjoyed it. But neither Jamie 
nor I could easily make up our minds 
to forsake our old-fashioned prejudice 
against such worldly and we 
doubted if it was a fit play to take our 
Jean to. 

The lass settled that for us, however, 
by letting us know she had read most of 
the story with Dr. Graham, and found it 
more pitiful than wicked, and indeed she 
told it to me so feelingly that I could 
not help agreeing with her, but when 
Wardo mentioned a word of ballet one 
evening, Jamie set his foot down. 

‘* We will not go to this ‘ Faust,’ lad,’’ 
said he. ‘‘If you will find something 
without these dancing lassies, no doubt 
the mither might be persuaded ; for my- 
self, I care nothing for such show pieces 
and will bide at home.’’ 

‘But there is never an opera at La 
Scala without a ballet,’’ returned the lad, 
keenly disappointed, ‘‘and they really 
are nothing once you are accustomed to 
them.’’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ chimed in Dr. Willis, 
laughing softly. ‘‘ They are absolutely 
nothing. Why there are dozens of re- 


shake powers resistance 


doings, 
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spectable old gentlemen in my country 
who attend the performances every night 


} 


in the season, and we only ask you to 


gO once 
‘Do, father,’’ whispered Jean, with 
arms about his neck. 

¢¢ | to the mither,’’ 


of the 


1 


[ leave it all 

Ja nie, glad to be rid 
bility 

With that the three set 

kisses and | 


give my consent, having no will to refuse 


said 
responsi 
upon me with 
entreaties till I was fain to 
them anything 

It was the first time I had ever set foot 
zed 


in a theatre, and I stood a moment da 


at the beauty of the immense b 

big and grand as the C ‘ 

ind glass and lightness like 
had not long to look. for t 


already in their places a 


gilding Pe 
land | 


musicians were 


we took our seats near the stage. 
moment later the 
with melody. 


I closed my eyes, for the nodding heads 


whole house wa 


and smiling faces about me had nothing 
to do with these lovely sounds, and only 
reminded 
wanted to forget. 

A light touch of my sleeve 
up and there sat the old ‘* Faust,’’ at 
his table burning a sort of 
lamp and everything From 
that momen my eyes and ears 
busy and through nearly the first 
was completely 


me where I was—which I 
made me 
look 
miserable 
] } 


around dark 


1 
were 


carried beyond my 
into the life and joyousness of these stag 
singers. Sucha voice the tenor had— 
and the ‘‘ Diel’’ too! I believed 
there could be aught 
Then came ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ 
thing! so modest and fair, for 
world like our Jean with her flaxen hair 
tied with a blue ribbon and a simple 
white gown—and oh! the singing of that 
slip of a maiden rings in my ear to this 


never 
so fine 


poor young 


ill tl 


aay 

I had but just begun to breathe afte 
she left the stage when a bold 
with her limbs but half covered, 
thrown off her shoulders and a saucy wee 
cap stuck on the side of her locks, came 
tripping in bearing a posy of artificial 
flowers, and when she had hopped about 
the garden a minute she walks up to the 


creature 
a cape 
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front of the stage and begins to 
right at Wardo. 

‘*Do you recognize the Venus of 
Cathedral pillar ?’’ whispered the An 
can. Seems to be making a dead 
at you, Carmichael.’’ 

Wardo reddened, but said 
though it was clear the huzzy was kn 
to him, and it heart acl 
that degree I should 


go home without delay, but before | 


not] 


made my 
have been gla 
settled my mind what to do she 
danced off 


decked in jewels, soon sang the tho 


again, and Marguerite, 
of everything so out of my head t 
gave no heed to bairns nor neig!] 
but just dran llin as if I had 
alone 
There 
ballet 


opera, but no 


had 


meant 1n 


been a sample « 


irt of 


the early p: 
more like what folk 


later than our -countrv-made curds 
like to that strong smelling Dutch ch 
that near with life 

First 


of half 


moves apout 


there came trai 


aked lassies spreading out 


1, » ty ] +1] } | 
blue gauze frills till they seemed lik 


fly away altogether, then as many 
j 


shimmering over with clouds 


and silver, capered up to the 


ving thei 


and began 
about as though they were d: 
their 


seen 


grinning, wa 


heads on one side ust 
i curious robin do many a 
then there was such a twisting 
ling, a dropping on one knee, 
and thither that I 
laughed if it had 

After had wearied of 
nastics they stood 
the sides, 


on their 


hither 
not been so indecent 
they their 
still in two rows 


] 


and a fresh lot, with even 


bodies, but 
through 
ance pretty much the same a 
and white, and then the whole of 
(there must have 
mained cross-legged, or kneeling in 
other uncomfortable 
maiden, graceful and slender as a wi 
switch, tipped lightly to the foot! 
spread out her skirts of sea greet 
silver, and began to outdo all the ot! 
put together. 
I thought 


shameless 


ferent colors, went 


been a hundred 


position wh 


she would have snap] 
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} 


and they 
terlan educa 


breed trou 


the world have the 
him less for all the pain he 
so I just tore the manu- 
ip my mind that if this 
ished it must be by some 
It may be that 
he other sic 
and, th 
m that a ¢ 


hance of Heave1 


m willing enough to t 
ng over to one who 


the work 


, 
American, whe 
are most 


It 





end, 
Now, 


more tl 


’s emissary, or turn a 
anythin; 


=) 


better than an e! 





Yet nau 


I 


it are we but potter’s clay, 
For God alone is Man. 








FAME. 
BY LANTA WILSON SMITH. 


TO, friend, I did not ask for fame at first ; It seemed, besid 1 u 
lL For better things my young heart was athirst ppiness, and peace, that flowed around 
Life stood before me like an angel bright My soul, ast, sunlit, stormless se: 


With sunny-tinted hair, and robes of white Reaching from time into eternity 
She smiled, and beckoned with her snowy hands, So I -d on, forgetting former tears 





I gladiy followed her through unknown lands H ? I know not if ‘twere nor 
t 
ways, re cl res memory bears no blot 


Through balmy nights and joyous summer days I 


She led me, first, through fragrant, flow’r-strewn If o and went, I heeded nm 


pon its page « rms or angry skies 


So near to Heav'n, it seemed almost in sight rhe heav'ns seemed cloudless as my love's 





I often saw an angel take its flight eyes 


From star to star, or sweep its garments white 
, : *. ; hen on n my ' ell the blict 

Across the dusky blue of early night The on my h appy heart :here f the 1 t 

d F ght; I 

While strangest music floated from afar, 


} ) 1 t responsi 
As if the pearly gates were swung ajar, Love lay before me Unresponsive then, 


Of deepest sorrow Cold and still and white 


Although no language of the tongue or pen 
} ] j 


Could tell, with what keen agony | pled, 


K 


hat angels’ songs might bridge the turbid tide, 
> 5 s & 


For some one lingering on this earthly side 
7 lead 


For one more whisper from my precious 


But time passed by and lo, Sin followed ur 
silent and cold as some fair marble form, 


Peace went away, and Envy, Grief, and Fear— 
Each with companions dark and grim as they, 


Clasped hands with Life, and followed day by 


Smiling, and all unmindful of the storm 
Of grief, that overwhelme ] 
day A wreck, com} etely at the wave 

“© Life! are all thy promises of bliss 


| 


Then, suddenly, I saw Life was no longer fair ; 
© '’erwheilmed by woe unfathomable as this 


’ 
Dim was the golden halo of her hair 


Her once white robe was torn and travel-stained How long ow long must I still walk with t 


7 : ma . she ie I and micer 
Her pale, thin face, o’er which the tears had rained, When naught is left but pain and misery 
Had lost the sweetness that first won my heart «“ One thir sata she. “and 
. r ing remains,” said she, “ an 
“ © Life!’’ I cried, and from the rest apart 
‘ : You rm it « but yet an hon 
Sank down. “ This is enough. Grant me release H 


. some, of gre 
Give me one moment of my childhood’s peace 


grea 

: Than t perfect dream of bliss, 
I long for rest : 

: Has eve 

Her hand was on my head : 


Her tender voice with soothing pity said: 


T Own 


ar, forbear !"’ I cried, 

al 10 fame, while at my side 
“Art tired so soon? Rest comes not now, : : . , 

ii ne raise art wo 
child, 

Be patient Just beyond this tangled wild 
Are quiet fiel 
There thou shalt realize thy cherished dream 


} 
ghtless eyes 


‘ é } streams , ’ . 
ds and groves, and living stream She 1. and sa ll Grief does 


Come, rouse thee, braver hearts would ne’er repine, j t within the wounded heart, alway 

The »ys that lie before thee, are divine ' i tears must for a time hold sway 
desire my gift some future day 

Hope came, sweet Hope, and gave me her strong But come, thy journey is but just be gun 

hand, We cannot rest until the day is done.” 

And led me, fearless, through that darksome land ; 

Nor left me till I saw, with bliss supreme, Relentless Life! I followed at her call. 

rhe rich fulfillment of my fondest dream Her sable robe, a sweeping funeral pall, 

l ,rest,and home. All that these words express / \ he light, and all my path was left 

lo those who prize their homes but little less As dark ight of ev'ry star bereft 

rhan the pure Paradise of saints above, ; 

And hold as sacred, some sweet earthly love That was long years ago, but e’en to-day 

I was content and asked for nothing more Grief walks beside me all the weary way, 

I had the best of earth's rich varied store While Life still holds my hand and leads me ot 

And life grew precious to me then — so sweet, And now, when all I loved on earth is gone, 

When happiness and peace have left my side 

And only Grief and Pain with me al , 

She sont the gift of s mg, then offered fame When naught is left to feed love's deathless flar 

I laughed in careless glee. An empty name At last—at last —I seek the gates of Fame 
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I could have knelt in worship at her feet 


ide 
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Scru} 


lett 
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ite-books. 


us,’’ in face- 
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ulously careful, answer all 

ito him those days 
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naturedly. 
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weary, 50 old, and, above all, SO kindly. 
Lawyers, doctors, and men of business 
are not expe ted to give professional ad- 
vice without a full equivalent for the 
service, why should a literary man have 
to give time, counsel, and criticism, 
gratis, to every stranger who may apply 
for it? 

There is no prominent man of letters 
in this country or in England who has 
not had a similar experience. No cir- 
cumstance of age, illness, poverty, or 
exhausting labor serves to protect him 
from these unconscionable demands 
Walt Whitman, himself, in his feeble old 
age was a conspicuous victim. ‘There is 
something pathetic, and humorous as 
well, in his answer to a poet who recently 
called and offered to read a MS. tragedy. 
‘« No, thank you,’’ said Whitman, ‘‘I have 
been paralyzed twice.”’ 

Carlyle was almost driven frantic by 
the callers who came to gratify their cu 
riosity at his expense. And it is to be 
feared that too many of them were 
Americans. No wonder that he chara 
terized the entire nation as ‘‘ forty mil 


lions of bores.’’ 


In one of her letters, Mrs. Carlyle 
gives an interesting account of an Amer 
ican visitor : 

‘¢ Oh! such a precious specimen of the 
regular Yankee, I have never seen since 
Coming in from a drive one afternoon I 
was informed by Helen, with a certain 
agitation, that there was a strange gentle 
man in the library. 

‘© « He said he had come a long way, 
and would wait for the master coming 
home to dinner; and I have been,’ 
said she, ‘in a perfect fidget all this 
while, for I remembered after he was in, 
that you had left your watch on the 
table.’ 

‘« T proceeded to the library to inspect 
this unauthorized settler with my own 
eyes. A tall, lean, red-herring-looking 
man rose from Carlyle’s writing-table, 
at which he was sitting writing, with 
Carlyle’s manuscripts and private letters 
lying all about; and running his eyes 
over me from head to foot, said: 

““«Qh! you are Mrs. Carlyle, are 
you ?’ 


‘* An inclination of the head, inte 
to be Aauseur itself, was all the answe 
got. 

““*Do you keep your health pr 
well, Mrs. Carlyle?’ said the wre 
nothing daunted, that being alway 5 
regular Yankee’s second word. 

‘* Another inclination of the head ¢ 
slighter than the first. 

‘“«*T have come a great way out of 
road,’ said he, ‘ to congratulate Mr. ( 
lyle on his Increasing reputation 
as I did not wish to have my walk 
nothing, I ar 
Sut in case 


1 writing till he comes 
j 


i 
, , , 
he should not come ll 


for me, I am just writing him a let 
here, at his own table, as you see, M: 
Carlyle.’ 

‘* Having reseated himself without 
vitation of mine, I turned on my 
and quitted the room, determined not 
sit down in it while the Yankee stay 
But about half an hour after came D 
win and Mr. Wedgwood; and as tl 
was no fire in the room below, they 
to be shown up to the library, where, 
my return, I found the Yankee still si 
in Carlyle’s chair, very actively d 
as it were, the honors of the house 


here he sat upwards of 


them ; and 
hour, not one of us addressing a word t 
him, but he not the less thrusting | 
word into all that we said. Finding that 
I would make absolutely no answer 
his remarks, he poured in upon me 
broadside of positive questions 

** Does Mr. Carlyle enjoy good health 
Mrs. Carlyle ?’ 

see No ’ 

‘©*¢ Oh! he doesn’t! What does he 
complain of, Mrs. Carlyle ?’ 

*¢*Of everything.’ 

7 Perhaps he studies too hard does 
he study too hard, Mrs. Carlyle ?’ 

*¢* Who knows!’ 

‘<¢ How many hours a day does h 
study, Mrs. Carlyle ?’ . 

‘*« My husband does not work by th 
clock.’ ' 

‘“« And so on. 

‘*At last the gentleman, having in 
formed himself as to all possible and 
probable omnibuses, reluctantly took his 
leave, without an opportunity of baiting 
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was a proud moment, and one from which 
he had hoped to carry away imperishable 
The only remark that Talley- 
rand made was ‘‘ apropos of your cock-a- 
leekie soup, M. Jeffreys, do you take it 
with prunes or without ?’’ 

Recently a London lady was taken 


memories. 


down to dinner by a famous actor. She 
was in ecstacies. ‘‘ I have met him at 
last,’’ she thought, ‘‘he is the funniest 


actor in London, and he is going to talk 
to me for at least an hour and a half. 
How lucky I am.’’ But the 
disposed of, and then the fish and the 
entrees, and still the man in 
London had not uttered a word. Sud 
denly his eyes fell on his wife who sat 
opposite. Then he turned to his com 
panion. ‘It has been a long time com- 
ing,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but it has come,’’ 
and she prepared to receive the joke. 

‘* Do you see that dress on my wife ?’’ 
asked the comedian. 

‘s Yes.’" 

‘* Well, it cost nine pounds,’’ and not 
another syllable did he utter. 

Another lady who was taken down by 


soup was 


funniest 


Tennyson, suffered an equal disappoint- 
ment, after equal preliminary expecta 
tion. The only utterance 
Laureate let fall was the 
remark, ‘I like my 
chunks.’’ 

Dr. Buckley tells a story of how years 


which the 
unpoetical 
mutton cut in 


lennyson, who was with 
his wife and family, through the South 
Kensington Museum for two hours and 
a half, hoping to hear him speak. At 
last he made signs as if he were about 
H oping to hear some notable 
criticism, the Doctor listened intently, 
and this is what he heard : 


azo he followed 


to do so. 


seemed to 


‘You take care of the children, while 
I go and get some beer.’’ 

A young woman in Cambridge o1 
day saw Longfellow and Lowell stroll 
a little ahead of her. had oft 
wished to know what poets talked al» 


when they were together, so she quic| 


She 


ened her pace. Just before she overt 


them a little child came along. | 

give Lowell an idea. 17 

young woman pricked up her ears. 
‘‘What are 


little girls made of? 


said Lowell to Longfellow. 


lhe reply was equally brilliant : 


“Sugar and Spice and al! that’s nic« > 


That is what little girls are made of 


It is a curious, and from the point 


view of the lion, a really aistressing {« 
ture of the lion-hunter’s character t] 
he cares very little for the work of 
professed idol. The author of a gushing 
series of letters to the Duke of Welling 
ton which have recently made their 
pearance had never heard of the bat 
of Waterloo. The actor finds that 
admirers have never seen him on 


stage, the author that they have nev 
read his works. A rich German recent 
gave a dinner in honor of a famous px 
After dinner the guests begged the | 
his verses. He agre 
But t 
host was now observed to show great 
When a copy of Herr M— 


to read some of 


after much apologetic modesty. 


easiness. 
poems were called {or he was obliged 
confess that he had not one in his hous 
There was great consternation and mucl 
suppressed laughter. But the host was 
He sent out 
1 as 
got a copy, notat the book-seller’s, how- 


ever, but at a circulating library. 


equal to the occasion. 


ODE 
BY MRS. 


WAKENED to the singing of a bird; 
1 heard the bird of spring, 
And lo! 
At his sweet note 
The flowers began to grow, 
Grass, leaves, and everything, 
As if the green world heard 
The trumpet of his tiny throat 
From end to end, and winter and despair 
Fled at his melody, and passed in air. 


TO SPRING. 
JAMES 


rT. FIELDS. 


I heard at dawn the music of a voice. 

O my belovéd, then I said, the spring 
Can visit only once the waiting year ; 
The bird can bring 

Only the season's song, nor his the choice 


To waken smiles or the remembering tear! 


But thou dost bring 
Springtime to every day, and at thy call 


The flowers of life unfold, though leaves of au 


tumn fall. Century 
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DOCTOR GREGORY. 











BY ALI CORKRAN, 
















OCTOR GREGORY was walking up Dr. Gregory, not being the most 








the street in w h stood the house patient of men, felt inclined to fume at 

friend, Sir William Fay It was being kept waiting on the doorstep 

# p street, austerely monotonous in With the abruptness of intimacy he burst 

cture ; the August sun was hot, into his friend’s st 1d) and cut short his 
itlemal carried a heavy { ‘tin 





g step. 





if ahine pen- ny rv, *“* you willl never gues what | 











He was aman of 


| ga kindled easily as he mut- incisive countenance His finely-cut 





ell, a 1sm ; plaved about features of classic mold were somewhat 


marred by what looked like an accide! 






} 
| 
} 

ne nose and 





rving alon tiveness 







ire with | fr d the excitement ‘*T must prepare you for this find. I 


Sir William 











You certair 



















* tween the two men Essentially William, inclining his head 
oi nt in temperament, community of ‘*Well, I have found,’’ cried Dr. 
4 tastes ave to their relatiol ship the ex Gregory, with a burst of sublime confi 
P on of intellectual comradeship dence, ‘‘a fragment which I believe to ' 
; If the truth must be told, however, Sir be unique You know that enc impment 
; \\ im’s feeling for Dr. Gregory was I have been digging through; well, | 
of affection for the man himself have dug below the Roman city into the 
¥ rather than of trust in his judgment as an early Briton period Fay, I believe | 

ecologist Io the doctor, who was have found there the trace of an early 

old bachelor, friendship with the  .civilization—a lost civilization 

ent scientist was the solace and de- ‘Take care! take care!’’ said Sir 
ht of his selitary and studious life. William, in a tone of humorous warning. 
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‘¢We old antiquaries are apt to be all too 
credulous.’ 

‘* Credulous ! You will judge for 
yourself. I am tolerably familiar with 
the great European museums, and I do 
not remember in any one of these na 
tional collections having seen such a frag 
ment 


it, the position in which I found it, all 


Its shape, the inscription upon 


add to its mystery, all deepen in me the 
conviction that it is unique.’’ 

‘* Take care, that is all I say; take 
care, Gregory, I know you of old. You 
are an enthusiast !’’ 

Dr. Gregory made an impatient ges 


) Open the bag, but 
Affecting care 


ture as if about t 


he restrained himself 
lessness, he pretended to examine the 
treasures around In the overweening 
importance that he attached to his con 
cealed exhibit, he thought by this simple 
device to pique his friend’s curiosity, 
and to draw from him the request to see 
that extraordinary relic. 

lo his mortification, Sir William Fay 
seemed to have forgotten all about it, 
and rambled off gayly to his own topics, 
describing the plan he proposed to adopt 
in directing certain excavations he was 
about to undertake in Asia Minor 

‘‘Are you not interested in the import 
ant discovery made by your friend ?’ 
at last asked Dr. 
fully. 

‘‘Its importance, my dear Gregory, | 
replied Sir 


Gregory, reproach 


do not pretend to estimate,”’ 
William, the gleam of mocking light re- 
turning to his glance. ‘‘ You know we 
old antiquaries are getting a little weary 
of that word.’’ 

With a seriousness too profound for 
comment, Dr. Gregory unpacked the 
broken fragment and held it up at arm’s 
length. ‘* There!’’ he said. 

‘* Where ?’’ asked Sir William, with 
short-sighted gaze coldly passing over 
the fragment. 

‘* Have you eyes ?’’ asked Dr. Gregory 
with the calmness of irritation. 

‘¢ My dear Gregory,’’ replied Sir Wil- 
liam, in a tone of bantering protest, ‘I 
see perfectly what you are showing me, 
but really your preface led me to expect 
something amazing !”’ 
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‘‘T am aware,’’ said Dr. Gre 


restraining the irritation that was m 
his temples throb, ‘* that there 

specimens of sepulchral carvi 
what similar, perhaps, of immi 


Museum 


‘| fail to see a third, my fri 


tijuity in the 


pled Sir William, with courtly « 
He put his glass to his eye ss] 
sec—very interesting, very curio 
my dear Gregory, I should say ce 
later than the carvings to which you 
lude.’’ 

‘*T will not allow myself to be vex: 
Fry,’’ said Dr. Gregory, with gre 


ing the excitement t 


was gaining upon him, * but—par 
me for saying so—I do not think y 
are perfectly sincere My dear fell 
there 1 ymething quite unworthy of 
in all this 

“My dear Gregory,’’ retorted Sir 


William, with polite irony unlike the 
perity ot his more real tone of affectic 
‘* let us make short work of this d 
ence between us; let us compare 
specimen with the undoubted anti 
Museum 
show you the points of difference 
‘*Fay!’’ cried Dr. Gregory, flus) 
purple, ‘‘I am too old to be lect 
by you 


in the Come along, I w 


Iam experienced as a si 
tist. I venture to say that of such 
tiquities I am a better judge.’’ 
‘* You are too « redulous, Gregory, t 
be a judge 
every question of the kind with a whol 
some incredulity Now there is old M: 
Goldbeater.’’ Here Sir William Fay 

dulged in a long story of the archa 


logical blunders made by a silly « 
antiquary. Poor Dr 


i 
Gregory's tempe! 
completely gave way on finding hims 
ranked with an ignorant amateur. Wit! 
a snort of indignation and_ trembling 
hands, he packed up the precious frag 
ment into its wrappings, returned it to 
the bag, and made for the door. 

As he held it open, ‘ Fay,’’ he said 
in a muffied voice, ‘‘ this ends our friend 
ship. I came to you in openness of 
heart, you have returned my confidence 
with insult. I do not wish to have any 
further intercourse with you.’’ 
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man. He hesitated, then he asked, 
‘¢ How is it you did not marry her ?’’ 
‘She was very charming,’’ said the 
old man. ‘‘ She was charming to every 
body. It was part of her nature to 
charm all those who came near her 


Dr. Gregory paused, then continued: 


‘*She was incomparably charming. I 
sometimes thought she cared for me. | 
was poor. An Opportunity presented 


itself to win distinction, perhaps fortune 
You know | had done well at college. 
I was editing a classical work. \ noted 
explorer offered to take me to Greece. | 
worked hard under him. I was away 
two years. My uncle died suddenly, and 
left me his heir. I returned to England 
rich and not unsuccessful; but Amy had 
married.’ 

Fred did not break the silence that 
followed 

‘* Has the daughter the same fascin: 
tion ?’’ asked Dr. Gregory 


‘I never saw the mother, sir,’’ re 
plied Fred, gently ‘*] do not know 
how Amy would strike you. ‘To me she 


is bewit hing beyond all telling 

Dr. Gregory’s eyes shone with a moist 
and tender brightness. 

‘*You must not leave her. Remember 
my fate, Fred.’’ 

‘*Will you intercede for us with the 
governor, sir?’’ said the young man, 
wistfully 

‘*Intercede! Don’t you know that 
we have quarreled, Fred ?’’ 

‘*(Quarreled ! What about?’’ exclaimed 
Fred, amazed. 

‘“About that the antiquarian re- 
plied, pointing to the fragment of stone. 

‘* About that!’’ repeated Fred, stick 
ing a glass into his eye, and screwing up 
his face to keep it in place. ‘* What is 
the matter with it ?’’ 

In his heart the young fellow consid- 
ered all antiquities so much rubbish. He 
could not understand a craze for broken 
fragments and old pots. 

‘** Matter with it! it is unique !’’ 
Dr. Gregory, the antiquarian spirit within 
him blazing up once more. 

‘*T should think it was !’’ 


7) 


cried 


said Fred, 


gazing with ferocious interest through 
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his eye-glass at the fragment. ‘‘ Did t! 
governor dispute its antiquity ?”’ 

‘* Dispute it! he ignored it, Fre 
He sees nothing in it!’’ Dr. Gregor 
voice shook 

‘‘Ienored it! why it is the most ex 
traordinary fragment I ever saw,’’ 
Fred, heartily. 

‘‘It is, Fred, it is! You are a 
lad, Fred !’’ 

‘Will you intercede for us with 1 


father, sir ?’’ Fred resumed, letting | 
eye-glass drop, and looking at Dr. Gre 
ory with a new wistfulness. ‘It is1 
last chance of winning his consent l 
you will not, I must go to Australia 

‘* Don’t do that, Fred, don’t do tl 
I'll think over it I'll let you know 

When Fred had gone, Dr. Gregor 
sat doing nothing. ‘The enchanted | 
was about him, the air was full of 
whispered ‘* might have beens.’’ Why 
had he never married? Why had he 


} 


never cared for a woman as he had cared 
for this one? A restlessness came over 
the old man He had never been ab! 


to bring himself to visit the place wher 


she had been; he had avoided it in 


thoughts But now a spell seemed to | 


drawing him to Manilhurst Still 
shrank from the idea of encountering 
golden memories. Then a sudden an 
wild resolution came over him to go and 
face these haunting and heart-breakil 
associations—to go and see the girl who 
exercised over Fred the fascination that 
her mother had exercised over him. 
The next afternoon Dr. Gregory was 
strolling in the old-world streets of Mai 
ilhurst. l 
dreaded was over him, it filled him witha 


ie haunted feeling he ha 


mournful ecstasy that was almost akin to 
joy. He had expected to find everythi 

greatly changed ; everything was exactly 
as he had left it. The very shadows of the 
trees in the High Street seemed the same 
He remembered how several times she 
had walked down that street by his side ; 
he almost fancied he could feel the draj 


eries of her skirt brushing against hi 
feet. He entered the church; he found 
the plac e where she used to sit. He 


paused before the great colored window 
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can I do? I cannot, in the face of his 
father’s opposition, keep on this engage 
heard of a situation as 
shall take it. 
I did not 


to ab- 


ment. I have 
traveling companion. I 
I must Manilhurst. If 


leave, Fred would never consent 


leave 


stain from seeing me.’’ 

Dr. Gregory sat in perplexed silence. 
Loyalty to friend with whom he 
had quarreled kept him then 
he said, as with effort, ‘ If would 
the 
submit to the honorable necessity of no 
calling upon you, | admit you had better 


the 
dumb ; 
Fred 


not consent under circumstances to 


leave this place.’’ 
‘‘T know that he would not; 
continued Miss Ancelot, 


voice, ‘‘ confess I am 


and | 
too,’’ with a 
quaver in her 
guilty of weakness, perhaps even of doing 
wrong. I am 
I wrote to him 


I think that 


something very 
Fred a final 


that he might come to-day. 


RZiving 


meeting 


I hear his step 
She and 


sounded 


the window 
“7 will 
said the old 
entreat of you, do 
His father 


should 


rose went to 


Fred’s voice outside. 
not embarass this meeting,’ 
man, rising, ‘* but, I 
not let your decision be final. 
may change if circumstances 
change.’ 

He took her hand, and held it with a 
tender and lingering clasp He felt his 
he turned and left the 
the door 


eyes grow molst 
room softly, closing after 
him 

On the stairs he met Fred, looking pale 
and lake courage, lad Let 
my fate be a warning to you. Do m 
lose heart,’’ he whispered. 

When Fred entered the room he could 
not at first see Amy rhe: 
from behind the curtain and confronted 
him in helpless silence for a moment. 
He put out both hands, and she took 
them readily He 
her nearer to him, but 

‘* T have something to say, Fred. You 
will think me cruel, but it is for the 
best She spoke with the hoarse note 
of emotion in her voice. 

‘*What is for the best ?’’ he asked, 
shortly. 

‘We must break off our engagement,’’ 
she panted. ‘‘Ah!’’ she wenton in a 


anxlous 


she stepped 


was about to draw 


she moved away. 
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supplicating tone, ‘‘ your father is right 
[know a pen 


He has written to me. 
less wife would be a millstone hung ab 
your neck,”’ 

‘¢T refuse to release you,’’ said Ir¢ 
harshly 

‘* You cannot act for yourself in this 
act for Fred 
‘*We must part 


matter. I must 
Her voice was husky. 


We should never be h 


you, 


dear Fred 
with the shadow of his disapproval 


tween us.’’ 

‘*T should be happy with you whoev« 
disapproved,’’ the young 
Then, 
‘¢ This is not the re 


man repli 
| 
pale to the lips with a sudd 


rage ot jealousy, 
that you part from me,’’ he cried, ‘* Chi 


you. I know 


out with 


love with 


walked 


holme is in 


it You 


have twice 
him 
“Tf you 


replied, with 


think 
a flush 
‘*No, no, no! 


this, so be it, 


‘* Let us part. 
he cried, with a burst 


” 


of despair. 

‘‘Fred,’’ she said, gently, ‘let us tru 
each other We may not see each other 
but if 
shall overcome them by our constancy 


without 


obstacles can be overcome, 

‘*T cannot live 
he « ried. 

She shook her head without speaking 
He looked at 
expression of 
He threw 
his face down in the cushions ands 
Amy him, laid her hand 
on his head. ‘* Your friend, Dr. Greg 
ory, had an love for my mother 
He loves herstill. Let us be like hi: 
Fred, faithful, though apart With 
word and a gentle caress she was gone 
he felt giddy He wanted 
Pulling his | 


+t 


down over his brows, he strode ou 


seeing you, 


Something in t 
face chilled his heart 


her. 
her 
himself down on the sofa, hid 


went to 


intense 


Fred arose ; 


to get out into the air 


the country 
night, still he tramped on, not cari 
where he went. When at last he stop 
walking through sheer fatigue, the da. 
was breaking through the sky. He fom 
that he had retraced his steps, and that 
he was just outside the Vicarage garden 
The steadfastness of the pale stars sti 
keeping their watch, the amity of tl 
morning, sank into his heart and spoke 


The evening deepe! ed into 


1! 











to him of patience. He remained lean- 
against the low wall, gazing up at her 
wilhdOow. The village tolk early ast 
looked curiously at him. He went swiftly 
tu the staulon and caught the first train up 
to London. A tew hours later he was in 


Dr. Gregory’s study. 
lhe old man lookec’ anxiously at him. 
Well?’’ he asked. 
Our engagement is broken off,’’ 
| Fred, in a voice that had lost all its 
ilness. 


What! are you mad ?’’ cried the 
old man, with a burst of anger * Do 
you mean to Say that you took the girl 
ather word? You have allowed your 
engavement to be broken off finally ?”’ 


‘It was her wish,’’ answered Fred. 


Her wish,’’ repeated Dr. Gregory, 
with a gesture of d ‘spall ‘* But don’t 
’ ee what you have done? The girl 

s you. Her pride is wounded, and 


you have allowed a decision, taken ina 
lent of just resentment, to influence 
two lives You have simply thrown 
iy your chance of happiness—your 
sle chance.’’ 
‘‘T know t.°* replied Fred, with a 
in ‘¢ What could I do?’’ 
What could you do?’’ echoed Dr. 
Gregory ‘*You should have agreed 
rt from her for a time, but you 
| have made her understand that 
eld the engagement between you as 
soluble Fool ! to have thrown 
iway the peerless chance of happiness 
comes but once to a man in his 
The doctor walked restlessly 
it the room, muttering, ‘‘ The girl’s 
resolution to remain faithful will grow 
( ind cold. She will lose her trust 
ou.’’ Then pausing in front of Fred, 


Go to her at once,’’ he cried. 
‘Go to her,’’ repeated Fred, breath 
‘¢ Do you really advise me to go 
’r when she has herself sundered the 
tween us ?”’ 


Yes, go to her, go to her at once. 


ell her you are ready for a while to 
hold no communication with her during 
a period of ordeal. Be ready to keep 


loyally to that promise, but let there be 
no breaking off between you.’’ 
‘Be sure that you are advising me 
VOL. LXIl.——37 
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right,’’ said Fred ; ‘‘ for what you coun 
sel I will do.’’ 

‘*Go,’’ repeated Dr. Gregory. 

Fred caught the midday express. As 
the train sped along, his hopes, fears, as- 
piravions raced more quit kly yet. Would 
the train never reach the goal where 
there awaited him the sight of the girl 
he loved? At Manilhurst he madly tore 
down the road that led to the Vicarage. 
He pulled furiously at the bell. ‘ Miss 
Ancelot,’’ he said, as the door opened. 

‘¢Miss Ancelot is gone, sir. She left 
an hour ago,’’ the servant replied. 

‘‘Gone!’’ The shock staggered Fred. 
‘* Where is she gone ?’’ he asked. 

‘*We do not know, sir; she left no 
address with us. The Vicar is at home. 
Would you like to see him ?’’ 

Fred was shown into the study. The 
Vicar received him with suave coldness. 
He confirmed the servant’s report. Miss 
Ancelot had left an hour ago. He was 
not at liberty to tell where she had gone. 
He had given his word not to divulge 
her secret. No entreaties or remon- 
strances of Fred could persuade the rev- 
erend gentleman to throw any light on 
Miss Ancelot’s movements. It was her 
intention, he understood, to leave Eng 
land shortly. In conclusion, the Vicar 
exhorted the young man to submit to his 
father’s wishes, and to respect Miss An- 
celot’s desire to be forgotten. His man- 
ner brought an added bitterness to Fred's 
heart. Toward midnight Dr. Gregory 
received another visit from Fred. 

‘““She is gone! For God’s sake can 
you tell me where she is?’’ the young 
man cried, incoherently. 

‘¢T can tell you nothing of her, 
Dr. Gregory. looking away. 

‘* It cannot be simply because of my 
father’s disapproval that she has left me. 
I don’t believe it,’’ cried Fred. 

‘‘Hush! Do not cast a slur upon 


said 


her,’’ said Dr. Gregory, sternly. “Pe 
brave, be firm!’’ he continued, as the 
young fellow turned away. ‘* Fred, she 


has done this for your sake, do not iet 
her have to despise you.’’ 

‘©T shall leave England at once; 
’* said 


there is nothing to detain me, 
Fred, with a heart-sick groan. 
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The doctor went to him and laid a 
hand upon his arm. ‘‘ Decide nothing 
for the present; the mystery may clear 
up, Fred. I am setting off on a journey. 
Promise to take no important step until 
I return. 

‘* For the sake of our old friendship,’’ 
Dr. Gregory pleaded, as Fred did not 
answer, ‘‘ promise not to leave England 
until I return, or at any rate, until the 
end of the year.’’ 

‘*T promise, if you wish it,’’ said 
Fred, walking blindly about the room 

During the weeks that followed Fred’s 
life was one continued effort, first to find 
her, then to forget her. In both objects 
he signally failed. Sometimes he thought 
that the breaking off of his engagement 
illusion—a wild trick of his 
brain. Sometimes a shapeless torment 
of jealousy seized him. Temptations to 
drown his sorrow in forgetfulness beset 
him, but always the sainted thought of 
his love restrained him as he hovered on 
the brink of moral ruin. Once he called 
on the Vicar, but the reverend gentleman 
had not heard from Miss Ancelot, and 
had lost all clue to her whereabouts. He 
wrote to his father, but received no an- 
swer. From Dr. Gregory there came no 
sign. All enjoyment died out of Fred’s 
life. He avoided his friends. Then 
once more the longing to leave England 
seized him, to get away from all that re- 
minded him of her. He remembered 
his promise to wait till the end of the 
year ; but he took his passage for Bris- 
bane on a ship sailing on the first of Jan- 
uary. 

Christmas was passed, and the last 
week of the old year was a few days old 
when he received a note from Dr. Greg- 
ory, announcing his return, and asking 
Fred to come up that evening to have a 
taik. There was not a word of Miss 
Ancelot in the note. 

‘« Talk ! we have had enough talk and 
to spare,’’ thought poor Fred, dejectedly. 
At the appointed hour, however, he 
made his way to the doctor’s house, and 
entered the study unannounced. On 
the threshold he paused. Dr. Gregory 
had another guest. Fred recognized his 
father, standing with his back to the fire. 


was an 
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‘* Well, how are you, sir?’’ said Sir 
William Fay, without stretching out 
hand to his son. 
softened the sternness of his glance 
Fred looked pale and haggard. 

Dr. Gregory shook hands with 
with radiant ‘* You see 
old friend and | have made up,’’ h 
claimed, patting Sir William Fay on t 
shoulder. The doctor struck Fred 
altered; he appeared worn and t 
As Fred glanced from one to the ot 
a wild hope seized him. It fell wi 
the chilliness of his father’s glance 


ae | heard bad 


sir, of the neglect of your work, of your 


An expression of pity 


fussiness. 


have reports of yo 


wildness. ‘Take care, you may presume 
too much on being my only son,”’’ s: 
Sir William. 

‘*T shall persume on it no more, sit 
am going out of England in a few days 

‘* You are going to the dogs, sir, tl 
is where you are going,’’ growled Sir 
William, deliberately surveying his so 
through his Spec tacles. 

‘* Going to the dogs ! 
bitterly. “I have gone ther 
sure enough, but for the thought of t 
girl from whom you parted me.’’ 

** Pshaw ! she left you of her own fre« 
will. letter, 
an admirable letter. She saw the for 
of my decision. Forget her as she has 
forgotten you.’’ 

‘«She has not forgotten me!’’ « 
Fred, with energy. ‘It was her 
which impelled her to leave me. She 
would not drag me down by poverty.’’ 

A thousand doubts had rent his heart 
during those terrible w eeks, now they lay 
dead at his feet as he proclaimed Amy’s 
truth. 

‘*Go in there, sir,’’ commanded Sir 
William, in scathing tones, pointing t 
the door of another room, ‘and judge 
for yourself if she has not 
you.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, judge for yourself,’’ re 
peated Dr. Gregory, opening the door 
and pushing Fred inside. 

He saw her standing there. She looked 
appealingly toward him. 

‘*What does it mean ?’’ gasped Fred, 
putting his hand to his forehead. 


’? repeated Fre: 
would 


She wrote a most sensible 


I 
) 
i 


ove 


forgotte! 

















‘It means,’’ Amy said, brokenly, 
«that if you wish it still, Fred, if you 
wish it, we can be married.’’ 

If I wish it!’’ he repeated, and he 
caught her in his arms. 

‘Dr. Gregory has doné it all! That 
man, for love of my mother, has 
it all,’’ she said, as soon as she 

could speak. ‘* He journeyed all the 

way to that plac e in Asia Minor to see 
your father, to plead with him for us. 

He fell ill, he nearly died on the way, 

won his consent to our marriage. 

And O Fred! he has adopted me. He 
taken meto be his da ighter I am 

10 longer asa dowerless 


me to you 
I shall not hang like a millstone 
i your neck 
What Fred replied it is needless here 
record 
‘‘Well! has she or has she not for- 
1 you ?’’ inquired Sir William Fay, 


his head in through the door. 


ing 

His genial voice was a contrast to the 
ess of his former tone 

Walking in, he stretchad out his hand. 

Come, lad, forgive me,’’ he said. oy 


| not know you could care for any- 





VERS DI 
S \CIETY verses are for the main part 


minikin and dainty little poems, 
tly dwelling on the whims, affectations, 
| caprices of the passing hour. Love 


rms the theme of many of these little 
ns; but love is in the background, 
priety and courtesy are always to 
fore Che writer of Vers de Société 
icately ironical ; his scorn is but the 
ince of a graceful humming-bird. 

His playfulness is oftentimes tender, and 
subtlety gives the greater effect to his 
it and airy satire Che world he lives 
sa world composed of fragile china 
pherds and shepherdesses ; he must 
ls be delicate in his treatment of 
n, or, by one false step, he will de- 
sh a whole group of his pretty 
els. Above all, the writer of society 
se must let no sorrow or sadness creep 
nto his verses. His first object should 
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thing so much. Somehow, I thought of 
you asa fop only, Fred.’’ 

‘‘'To a fop I would not give the girl 
I love dearly, for her own sake, more 
dearly yet for that of another !’’ said Dr. 
Gregory, in a moved voice. ~ He had 
entered the room behind his friend. 
Taking Amy’s hand he put it into that 
of Fred. 

Later on during the evening, Sir Wil- 
liam Fay, standing with his back to the 
fire, suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Gregory, 
that is a most remarkable fragment, most 
remarkable! Where did you pick it 
up ?”’ 

‘*That is the fragment we quarreled 
about,’’ replied Dr. Gregory. 

‘* Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Sir William, 
examining the stone more closely with 
his short-sighted gaze. ‘‘ Where were 
my eyes? A most remarkable fragment 
of undoubted and great antiquity, | 
should say a fragment almost unique of 
its kind.’’ 

** T knew it, I knew you would think so, 
Fay, if you would examine it,’’ Dr 
Gregory said, tears standing in his eyes, 
as he shook hands with his friend. 


be to please and to divert; he will hide 
a tear as he rattles his cap and bells; or, 
by an artfully wrought conceit, disguise, 
and possibly conceal from the view alto- 
gether, the more grave and serious side 
of things. The side he shows us of the 
medal is the bright side ; he may himself 
see the reverse, but it is his business to 
present the best face. 

It must not be at all supposed that 
because this kind of verse is fanciful and 
légére that it is by any means the easiest 
of construction. There is certainly no 
great thought or mighty image to be 
found in these verselets—they differ 
from sonnets in this respect. A sonnet 
has been described as ‘‘an epic in four- 
teen lines ;’’ and it is an indication of 
the feeling of the times that sonnet-writ- 
ing is giving place to society verse. 
Sonnets are governed by hard and fast 
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rules, and the muse is fettered in shackles 
of iron; but in society verse this is per- 
haps even more so, and the verses are 
polished and repolished till they become 
dainty and fastidious. They must sparkle 
with a well-restrained wit, and must never 
approach in the slightest way hearty 
mirth and rollicking fun. To raise the 
loud boisterous laugh by his buffoonery 
—that is the business of the parodist ; 
but the writer of society verse must not 
be clad as a harlequin at a pantomime ; 
he must be elegantly attired in court 
dress, with silken hose and _prettily- 
pointed shoes, and his delicate white 
hands, with their slender fingers and rosy 
nails, must taper like those of a courtly 
lady. 

The humor of vers de société must be 
quaint inits conceit. The author of 
pretty rondeaus and ringing villanelles 
may perhaps see gross abuses in the very 
heart of society ; he may see rank weeds 
and poisonous flowers growing here and 
there in the very midst of the Eden of 
the fashionable world ; but he will only 
give his readers glimpses for one instant 
of these evils, and his satire must be 
elegant, graceful, and delicate. He can 
only administer his criticisms in homceo- 
pathic doses; his productions must not 
be reflective, but crisp and sparkling. 
Vers de société, according to the defini- 
tion of Mr. Frederick Locker, no mean 
authority, should be ‘‘ short, elegant, re- 
fined, and fanciful, not seldom distin- 
guished by chastened sentiment and 
often playful. The tone should not be 
pitched high; it should be idiomatic, 
and rather in the conversational key ; the 
rhythm should be bright and sparkling, 
and the rhyme frequent and never forced; 
while the entire poem should be marked 
by tasteful moderation, high finish, and 
completeness.’ 

Although vers de société is in its 
purest forms only an adaptation from the 
French, who have since the troubadours 
and the days of Villon excelled in the 
light and fantastic style of versification, 
Herrick and Waller and Sir John Suck- 
ling have left us many specimens of fan- 
ciful English society verse ; but we must 
come down to writers only recently 
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dead to find modern specimens of 
school, such as Praed and Tom Hox 
and Thackeray, though these are no 
strict in their adherence to the Fre: 
forms. Living writers afford the bes 
specimens of this new English seho 
verse, and among the foremost rank 
such names as Andrew Lang, A 
Dobson, Edmund Gosse, and Dr. Ma 
donald. As a specimen of the vers & 
société spirit, the following, from the { 
cile pen of Mr. Henry S. Leigh, i 
worthy of quotation: 


THE TWO AGES 


Folks were happy as days were long 
In the old Arcadian times ; 

When life seemed only a dance and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes 

Our world grows bigger, and, stage by stage 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 

We've quite forgotten the Golden Age 
And come to the Age of Gold. 


Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century, lambs at play 
Mean mutton, and nothing more 

Our swains at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old; 

So they couple the creck of the Golden Age 
With a 4ook in the Age of Gold 


From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest flame ; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
With echoes of Daphene’s name 

They kindly left us a lasting gauge 
Of their musical art, we're told ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
Brings mirth to the Age of Gold. 


Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 
From shepherdess up to queen- 

Cared little for bonnets and less for shawls, 
And nothing for crinoline 

But now simplicity’s of the rage, 
And it’s funny to think how cold 

The dress they wore in the Golden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 
Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old régime, 
And, spite of Lempriére’s dazzling page, 
I'd give—though it might seem bold— 
A hundred years f the Golden Age 
For a year of the Age of Gold. 


Some of the best examples of this 2s 
thetic school of verse may be found in 
Austin Dobson’s Vignettes in Rhyme and 

































Anarew Lang’s Rhymes a la Mode and 
Rallades in Blue China We cannot 
rming one irom 


‘ar irom q ioling a Chi 


this latter DOOK 


e5 a pieasul eternally new 





] gaze on the giaze and the mark 
Of na that’s old, and that’s blue 
W ive thought they would come to us, who 
[hat o'er loot of an empire would hang 
A f Morrisian hue, 
e reign of the Emperor Hwang ? 
; | iragons—their tails you remark, 


i nches of lotus 
W Noah car out of the Ark 


ywers grew 


ted, tl snapped they slew, 
were might i fin and of fang, 
r portraits Celestials drew 
ign of the Emperor Hwang 
H s a pot with a house in a park 


ark where the pea 


W the lovers eloped in the d 
lied we t nto tw« 

Bright birds that eternally flew 
vh the boughs of t May, as they sang ; 


tale was undoubtedly true 


reign of the Emperor Hwang 


ENVOY 
Come snarl at my ecstasies, do, 
Kind critic, your t has a tang, 
But a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang 


The following elegant and charming 
is from the pen of 


ml I ‘ lé Poesie 


Austin Dobson: 
Oh! Love's bu ; 
Where Time piays the fiddle! 


See the couples advance— 


s but a dance 


Oh! Love's but a dance! 
A whi 


“ Shall we twirl down the middle ?” 





per, a glance 
Oh! Love's but a dance. 

Where Time plays the fiddle ! 
lines in its entirety 


one of these lines occurring three 


Though only eight 


t and another one twice, yet in spite 
of its artificiality, in spite of its limited 
space it manages to convey to the mind 


flash of a pretty picture even if only 
instant. It will be noticed with 
what grace and subtleness the conversa- 


tional is introduced in the sixth line. 
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A most finished poem, and rising to 
a very high level above the average 
standard of these pretty lilting rhymes, 
is that entitled Lapectation, by Edmund 


Gosse : 


When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
When linnets chirrup and the soft winds blow, 
Adown the winding river I will row, 

And watch the merry maidens tossing hay, 

And troops of children shouting in their play, 
And with thin oars flout the fallen snow 
Of heavy hawthorn blossoms as I go; 

And shall I see my love at fall of day 

When flower-time comes ? 


Ah, yes! for by the border of the stream 
She binds red roses to a trim alcove, 
And I shall fade into her summer dream 
Of musing upon love — nay, even seem 

To be myself the very god of love, 


When flower-time comes! 

Is not this a complete summer dream in 
verse? We can fancy as the lines run 
on that we are listening to the soft plash- 
ing of the river stream against its tufted 
banks; we can see the poppies in rich 
patches amidst the waving corn; and we 
can smell the delicious fragrance of the 
new-mown hay as it is wafted on the 
gentle breeze that bears to us in fitful 
lullabies the song of the light-hearted 
mowers. 

Vers de société, although it has much 
in it to commend it, lacks earnestness, 
and it is this lack of earnestness, this 
mere conforming to conventional forms, 
and dealing only with fleeting topics 
that will give to it no great duration. 
Its superficiality is a sure sign of its short 
livedness. Alas! the pretty poems that 
have served to divert us during the long 
winter days of this life will be put on 
the shelf when we have passed into the 
great land of sunshine, and our great- 
grandchildren will regard them much as 
we regard the curious old-fashioned 
china shepherds and shepherdesses ; and 
new songs will be sung then, the old, old 
tale of love will still be told, but new 
eyes will brighten to hear it, and the 
telling will be ever fresh. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


HEN Ruth opened her eyes, she 

touched Mark’s hand, who was 

bending tenderly over her, and he low- 
ered his face to hers. 

‘‘ Has he gone ?’’ she asked, with a lit- 
tle shudder. 

** Yes, yes, my dear—don’t worry— 
don’t think about it. Just sit still and—’’ 

She had pulled herself upright in the 
chair with a quick movement as he was 
speaking, and then sank back, a little 
wearily. 

**Oh! how can I help thinking—how 
can I help thinking ?’’ she said, with a 
little burst of tears. Then, brushing 
them away, ‘‘I do not want to be fool- 
ish, but one cannot be a new person in 
one night without a little regret for the 
old person and the old life, however un 
satisfactory they may have been. It is 
different with a woman than a man. We 
are but the playthings of the men, to be 
thrown aside when out of fashion—when 
the glitter is worn off, and—oh !—you 
cannot understand what this is to me. | 
cannot realize it myself. To live in a 
fool’s paradise and wake, with a start, to 
a life which is terrifying—a nightmare, 
in which all other dreams are killed, or 
are a mockery of the reality.’’ 

‘Hush, hush, you must not talk so. 
I—I cannot bear it.’’ 

‘«T suppose I am very selfish, but it is 
all very bitter to me now. Oh! if I 
were only aman! A man can outlive a 
disgrace he has not created—a woman, 
never! A man can disgrace himself 
even, and it is forgotten in a little while, 
but—oh! I must not talk like this. 
What I suffer is, perhaps, nothing to the 
torments my poor father has suffered. 
We only see the outside—perhaps he has 
fought again and again for a new life, 
and no one has shown him any kindness 
or given him a chance.’’ 

‘It may be—it may be,’’ said Mark, 
who was thrilling with the agony ex- 
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ACKBURN 
pressed in her eyes and the lines 


She was silent for a few moments, 
then she started to her feet. 

‘I can never see Aim again—never 
Hartley come here again. 
horrible to face him now. 


oe 
SO—SsO contempt Ale. 


her face and her bosom heaved. 
sure my father has not such a soul as 
He would not have spurned me thus 
go to him—-yes, I'll go to him. 


good enough for him, it cannot be 
bad for me—anyway, I am his daug! 
and I cannot remain here.’’ 

‘But you must not be robbed of 
father’s life c: 
It is too late for us to cl 


out of his power. 
your life like that. 


I cannot let yous 


She laid her hand on 


else—you hav 
een so good to me 
everything ; but now I know I hav: 
claim on you, I must go—/ must g 

But I have a claim upon you, R 


that I would see you never came to 
you into my kee] 


your father, poor 
the best that is in him w 
oing into his life. 
here —anywhere 
choose, but I cannot let you wreck y 
I cannot lose you.’’ 

I want to get away from 
life which is all a sham one for 
be where I shall pass only 
what I am—where there 


** Despise you ! 
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se you? Now, I must plead for jus- world’s eyes it is as bad to be the 






Why should I de pise you, who daughter of a thief asa thief.’’ 


known your sccret all these years, ‘* But you must not live for the world. 






d you as if you were my own We can escape from the world—the 





| 


1? Andas for others—why should world which knows us 






they despise you, if my heart ‘*Ah, yes, but one can never escape 






en, ever full of love for you? from one’s self—from one’s thoughts, 
to iove b. 26 2 daughter, from the knowledge of not being what 
a daughter should not speak one seems.’’ 





‘Yes, one can be what one seems 





ve me—I did not know what You are not talking like the old Ruth. 
















I am not ist to-night, for She could not have forgotten there is a 
ew seems sO Uu ist I am as world in which one can est ape from one’s 
g coward as—’”’ She could not self In the love for others—the doing 
rsel ti é but of good aeeas tor o hers one can live a 





one merely 


ne ‘¢ Yes—one forgets these thi gs when 





He cares nothing for anybody, but’ trouble seizes one I am not the old 


be the old Ruth 












many things 





pegin 












as others It is best to learn it things to-morrow.’’ He listened to the 

v, my dear He never loved you sound of wheels and the rattle of harness, 

— ) | you, but he loves and thet tl rew open the windows and 
S t y were to be then stepped out 


ive just driven Mr 






is SO easy to say forget—but can _ sir,’’ replied the man ft 
1 1 1 eae _— ———— 
forg 9 ck across the It was true. Vedder had ordered the 










himself after leaving the library 





Crackanthorpe had 
} 


I could only ordered him out « he house, he rode 












} a hum ion, home through the rain in Crackan- 
sery I have lived .throughto- thorpe’s carriage, and actually regained 
some of his self-esteem, through the : 

Hush—let this past die It will sense of immunity from the evils of the 
\ : a bad dream to’ wet, hurrying crowds on the sidewalks : 
; 4 





lelightful rhythm of luxury in the : 









and the « 


r 
} 
— : : 
\ woman never forgets having loved whirr and clatter of the wheels over the 


a 






She « never forget having cobble-stnnes. 
g into the gutter O uncle! I 
into the g i naemeninen man 
—I despise him, and perhaps [ eee 


too.’’ THE artist Bonfellow never did get 


Contempt cures love.’’ Ruth to sit for him, for Mark Crackan- 






1 


\h, but can love cure contempt?  thorpe and Ruth left for England before 
never repent having sheltered Bonfellow had obtained all the sittings 

- a thief ?—is that what he needed for Crackanthorpe’s portrait. 

father is? A thief!—a thief! It But he got his check just the same, and 





T 
i 
} 
i 













i thief, tod. it was accompanied by an introduction 
In the tothat eminent citizen, the Hon. Richard 





gs In my ears as if I were 
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Cady, who had been desired by his ad- 
mirers in the Young Men's Democratic 
League to sit for a full bust portrait of 
himself to be hung in the debating hall 
of the League 

The sudden departure of Crackan- 
thorpe and his ‘ niece,’’ just before the 
opening of the season, was commented 
upon in the society columns of the news 
papers, and in a little while it leaked out 
that the engagement between Hartley 
Vedder and Miss Brandon had been sud 
denly broken off. All sorts of reasons 
were assigned for the rupture, and to 
Vedder's credit it must be said that 
though some of them reflected upon his 
character he remained silent. It was 
thought strange that Mr. Vedder should 
contract a summer engagement with an 
heiress, but society soon ceased to wonder 
about it. But when late in the year it 
was announced that Vedder was to marry 
a Mrs. Aaron Verplanck, the relict of a 
wealthy Californian speculator, who had 
been visiting some friends in Boston, 
highly imaginative portraits of himself, 
his bride-elect, and Miss Brandon ap- 
peared in the papers throughout the 
country, and he was congratulated upon 
the felicity of his selections in sarcastic 
paragraphs, and was the most-talked-of 
young man in Boston society for a whole 
week. 

Since their return from the White 
Mountains Mrs. Cady had shown an in 
creased interest in Mary Valentine, and 
while the Hon. Richard's portrait was in 
progress, the two women often visited 
Bonfellow’s studio together to see the 
presentment of the great man grow upon 
the canvas. The news of Vedder's en 
gagement did not affect Mary at all. 
She told her mother that she was only 
glad that Ruth had escaped being mated 
to such a fortune-hunter, for she retained 
pleasant memories of Ruth’s friendly 
advances, now that Vedder no longer 
excited even her contempt. As long as 
the portrait was still in Bonfellow’s 
studio, and he kept it a long time to add 
little finishing touches, keeping Mrs. 
Cady in suspense lest he should spoil all 
at the last moment, Mary seemed to 
have quite regained her old spirits. It was 
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with a strange sinking of the heart t! 
she learned one afternoon as the dusk 
falling that the picture was to be sent ' 
the Young Men’s Democratic League 
next morning. She and Mrs. Cady 
been in the studio since three o’cloc} 
and the studio had grown dark as 

sat talking. Mary was standing at 
window overlooking the Common 
Beacon Street In the southwest trai 
the crimson robes of the dying day, a 

a sadness seemed to fall upon Mary’s 
heart as she watched the golden light 
among the bare trees, on the dis 
spires and misty hills, on the hori 
fade, and gradually sink into the yellow 
brown mist stealing from the south ar 
swallowing up the long vista of the street 
below. As the street lamps begin to 
flicker into life, and lights like beacons 
appeared and flashed in distant windows 
and went out, and the blue in the north 
turned to gray, and from gray to viol 
and an occasional faint rumble of 
life below rose to her ears, Mary tur 
away from the window with a little sig! 

** Come, child,’’ said Mrs. Cady, b 
ling out upon the landing. ‘Wem 
be going. It is getting late.’’ 

Mary extended her hand to Bon 
low. 

‘*You have a lovely view from your 
window here,’’ she said, in a light to 
‘* Looking out over the city with its mys 
tical lights and shadows at night must 
sometimes make you feel like another 
Teufelsdrock. I am quite sorry y¢ 
picture is finished, for I have enjoyed my 
visits here so much. They have given 
me a glimpse of a new world. | 
sure if I was here all the time as you ar 
I should be dropping into poetry like 
Silas Wegg.”’ 

“I shall have other pictures to paint 
or, I hope I shall—I have my ‘ Dav 
and Saul’ to finish yet, you know—an 
I hope I shall see you here again.’’ 

‘* If I can persuade Mrs. Cady—”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Cady appeared in 
the doorway. 

** Did you tell your mother you were 
coming home to dinner with me, Mary, 
or are you going home ?’’ she asked with 
a negative air, for she liked both Bonfel- 





nd Mary, and seeing them together 


>to-night. Mother 
Bonfellow will 
I] have to 
Hon. 


to attend a political 


Lhen perhaps Mr. 
you home, deal 


for the 


crone 
sii iT} 


Cady has 


IN ira 
in the south end seven.”’ 
Of course, I shall be delighted,’’ 
S Bontellow 
You ought to be,’’ laughed Mrs. 
C; . ‘*(Jood night 
‘ Good-night 
There was a silence in tbe studio 
Mary and Bonfellow stood at the door 
stened to Mrs. Cady scold the ele 
oy for taking things so leisurely 
cent, and then the sliding panel 
, 1 to, and the red feathers in 
} { i) ymnet gave one final little 
ind alsa] peared. Bontellow 
| to Mary with a low laugh, 
\\ a dear, transparent old body 
M Cady is to be < 
I don’t think she is very deep or 
ig but what made you say 
‘She knew I was dying to escort you 
ve, and she threw you without re 
e into the lion’s den—and trusted 
| pon a mere piea ol looking after 
Hon. Richard, who has to be some 
e at seven We 1 have some con- 
e in the oo, and if he will 
vy put on | hat and coat we will 
ke a short cut across the Common.’’ 
Are you i very great hurry ?’’ 
Well—I want to get away before the 
itor stops ru ng Those dark 
twisting stairs are awful 


began Bonfellow, 


h an 


q | SOE how feel,’’ 


tone, and wit irrele 


i different 
vance that pause, and set her 
feelas if when 


Cady away 


made her 
tt J el 
Hon. Richard 
be sending all the gayety and hap 


ss and hope out of my studio for- 


vou will have other sitters.’’ 
But I shall not 
ive you coming in to see how the pic- 
the sitters I 


‘* Perhaps—probably 


re It is not 


progresses 
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care for. I would paint Mr. Cady over 
and over again for nothing if you would 
only come to see me at work all the 
time. | me speak. I love 
I want you to come and be my 
I want you to marry 


-—no; let 
you. 
inspiration always 
me.’’ 

‘* ’ve only known you for such a little 
while, and I’m afraid—’’ 

‘* You cannot love me ?—cannot grow 
to love me a little bit ? 

‘We hardly 
know 

‘* Not acquainted after three months ! 

‘* Well, I mean is I 
you are speaking the influence of 
I’ve 
carried away by the night and 


i 


you 


are acquainted, 


what am afrak 
ubadel 
a locahzed emotion heard men 
are oltel 
such s irroundings as the e,’ with a 
sweep ol her eyes around the littered 
studio 
‘Ah, you wrong me A man like me 
takes no account of calendars wl! 
loves You do not love me, oO! 
‘I did not say that,’’ she said, slowly, 


turning away to the window. 
In an instant he 


Then you do love me, Mary.”’ 


was at her side 


I think I might—perhaps 

‘* Perhaps? Perhaps what ?’’ 

‘“<Tf I felt sure you would really love 
me as well in a year as you say you do 
now Artists, you know, fall in love 
with their dreams, and are often afte 


ward disappointed with the unimagina 
tive reality 

‘Some do, but I love you in a differ 
Mary. Since 


has change 


you came into it 
Without you I! 
you I may be 


ent way, 


my life 


shall be nothing ; with 


come anything—famous perhaps 
‘* There! the 
vanity of the man- 
‘“‘Well, I 
your sake.”’ 
‘* Indeed—hush ! 
Listen ; 


dreadful underlying 


only want to succeed for 


clo« k 


iour, 


There’s the 


striking one, two, three, 
We've lost the elevator She 


loor. 


five, Six 
started for the « 
He caught her in his arms. 
-** But Mary, Mary darling, give me 
Do not keep me in this 


? 


an answer. 
cruel suspense 


‘I gave you my answer when I con- 
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descended to parley. Ah, Joseph, I am 


so happy !’’ 
‘* My darling.’ 
‘* You will not tire of me?’ 


* How could I tire of your sweet, gen- 


’ 


erous heart.’’ 
** Men soon tire of hearts.’’ 
‘*And so do some women. But you 
and I, Mary, will be as happy as the 
You've made a 
No more pot-boilers ! I'll 
and Saul’ 


days are long. 
me to-night. 
soon get my * David done 
now.’ 
‘* I believe, sir, that you love me less 
than your canvases. But I shall always 


love you, rich or poor, successful or un 


’ 


successful.’’ 

** God bless you.’’ 

He took her in his arms for a moment 
in the dusk, and then they started down 
the stairs. 

** Be careful, dear. Take my hand 

She turned round little 
sadly, ‘‘ But mayn’t you have to do more 
what you call pot-boilers with me than 


and said, a 


you will without me.’’ 

He laughed, 
kissed her. 

‘*'Then I'll pot-boil all my life, dear 
I have youth and hope and strength— 
and with you I can do anything.’’ 

She reached his joyous exaltation with 
a sort of rebound of feeling. ‘‘ And be 
I’m not so dread 
fully extravagant, and I won't let 


and, leaning forward, 


sides I can work, and 
you 
pot-boil now !"’ 

‘Then we'll have to bread 
and cheese. Every man has to do some 
pot-boiling, and every dog has his day.’’ 

‘* And you shall have yours. I will be 
a great tyrant and make you work hard 
and always do your work. You 
work hard, and you have great talent, 
and you deserve to succeed. And I love 
you very much.”’ 

‘*T would have foregone all my hopes 
of success to hear you say that.’’ 

**And now, you dear boy, you shall 
keep them for my sake.’’ 

**Then kiss me, darling, for there’s 
only one flight now, and we shall have to 
be very sober once we reach the street."’ 

** You are quite sure you love me, and 
will never change your mind ?”’ 


live on 


best 


man of 


‘What a doubter you are, dear.’’ 

‘‘A woman in 
Ah, no, I do not doubt 
shall be very happy with you.,’’ 

A step was heard in the hall be 
and Bonfellow drew Mary hastily to 
the landing, and tl 


love always doubt 


you. I think 


in the angle of 
lips met in a mutual caress 
‘* Now mine forever.’’ 
‘*And you mine.’ 


you are 


CHAPTER XVIL 
by, and 
Ruth were 
rhe big 


Brookliné was relet, and it was gene! 


Mark 


alm 


THE months went 
Crackanthorpe and 
forgotten in Boston. house 
understood among commercial folk 

Crackanthorpe had retired from act 


business, and was going to spend 
time in leisurely travel. 

For a few months Mark did take Rut 
rapidly from one continental city to 
other, under the impression that by 
loping through a 
tions she would forget the bitter expe 
But R 


end 


series Of new se! 
ences she had passed through 
soon wearied of this, and the 
year found them domiciled in the R« 

Hotel, the leading hostelry in Hastin 
a quiet, late-season seaside resort on t 
east coast of England. The windows 
their apartments overlooked the Mari 
Parade, with its vista of Crescents a1 
Terraces, and the beats and perambu 
beach, a! 


tory dressing rooms on the 


‘the sea dashing around the pillars of the 


pier. 

On this particular aiternoon, a must 
had crept in to the land, swallowing 
the sea, and the masts and the houses, so 
that the turbulent harmonies of the waters 
on the stony beach penetrated the heavy 
air occasionally like the burst 
moniac chorus arising out of a chasm 
darkness. Ruth, who had been sitting 
aimlessly trying to peer through the mist, 
likened it to ‘‘ the wailing despair of a 
phantasm,’’ and made her aunt, Mrs 
Pangton, sit very straight and severely 
her chair by so doing. 

‘“My dear child, what a 
you have of expressing 
think the contir.ual dashing of the water 


of a de 


queer way 
yourself. ! 











wainst the embankment unpleasantly 
gestive of wet feet and rheumatism— 
i that’s all. I suppose you owe your 
range notions to Mr. Crackanthorpe's 
ging up It should be made illegal 
i man to attempt to bring up his 

( 1 or any one else’s child alone.’’ 
Mrs. Pangton was not an imaginative 
} She was Ruth’s mother’s sis 
and her sole remaining relative. 
[he family had returned to England 
+ Mr. Brand retired from business 
Melbourne Mark Crackanthorpe 


often heard of the Brandon home in 


Su x. and know! the English love of 
issociations, had sought and found 
Mrs. Pangton in a npretending village 


e coast She was a widow, and 
ht her old home, as she put it, 

t least, secure the company of its 
ries, as ill th iid faces were gone "y 
Rut these memories evidently did not 
ct her spirits at all, for it was with 
difficulty that Mr. Crackanthorpe 


induce her to join him even tem 


rily It was not that she was not 
x s to se ter s child She 
would willingly ve given both Ruth 
1 Crackanthorpe house-room for an 
finite period But she hated Lon- 

. and she was afraid things would 
lusty if she was away from home 

| 1 number of years her principal oc 
( on and satisfactio had been keep 
hings dusted and tidied, and bully 
her maids for not rendering more 

istic co-operation in this consum- 

matiol She, however, finaily yielded, 
V Mr. Crackanthorpe represented to 


her that Ruth needed a more distracting 
ronment than Shoreham, and that 
Mrs. Pangton) could be sucha ben- 
influence over her. Mark stumbled 
the last inducement, little know 
that he could not have played a more 
matic card Mrs. Pangton had 
had any children of her own, and 
ill childless women she had a great 
y theories about children, including 
nts in arms and grown-up young 
and women The opportunity 
‘d of putting some of her theories - 
out young marriageable women into 
ractice upon Ruth was too much for 
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her. She had one great day of cover- 
ing everything, not already covered up, 
in chintz, and leaving strict injunctions 
about the dust, joined Mr. Crackan- 
After a little while 
they had removed to Hastings, in defer- 
ence to Mrs. Pangton’s hatred of the 


thorpe in London 


metropolis, and it had since been ar 


ranged that Ruth should be left entirely 
under the care of Mrs. Pangton, who 
had taken a decided liking to her, while 
Mark Crackanthorpe went abroad. 

After the revelation of that night in 
the library in Brookline Ruth had felt a 
strong desire to go out into the world and 
earn het 


umstances, and Mark’s plea that her 


own living it the logic « ci 
mother had given him the ri 
tecting her, made 
lution Upon thinking it over, she re 

alized that she had nothing to take into 
the world’s market that would procure 
her a livelihood, and she could not really 
contemp! ite a life of complete isolatio! 

she cou'd not bear to thi k of parting 
with Mark who had been brother and 
father to her all her life, and whom she 
loved with a deeper, stronger, different 
love from that which she had given 
Hartley Vedder The sudden announce 
ment that Mark was going to leave her 
with her aunt and travel, awoke anew 
her desire to get away—to go somewhere 
and earn the bread she ate. She had 
another, deeper feeling 1 sense of aban- 


donment, of disappoi 


ntment, or de- 

spair It was as if her life had sudden}; 
been broken off, narrowed and twisted 
unt its growth forever When 


up to stunt 
she heard that Mark was going away to 
leave her with Mrs. Pangton, whose lik 
ing she only reciprocated in a lukewarm 
ashion, being of a different tempera- 
ment altogether, she felt mumbed, and 
then overwhelmed, and then angry. 
Yes, she was angry. She had a vague 
feeling that she had been victimized— 
that she should have known the truth 
and the worst years ago, and have been 
brought up in her own atmosphere. Now 
she felt the reconstruction of her world 
destroyed in a breath—she almost felt 
she was being deserted—she could not 
put it into words—she could not formu- 
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late it in her mind, and mixed with her 
indeterminate resentment 
feeling of love and self-pity. 
very miserable. Then she remembered 
that Mark had told Vedder he was going 
to get married, and she wondered how 
such a thing could have escaped her 
memory all thistime. She had com- 
pletely forgotten it until she heard of 
this impending separation. It was all 
terribly distinct and vivid in her mind 
now. She recalled the very intonation 
with which Mark had uttered the words 
In a moment the truth flashed upon her 
She loved Mark in another 
that which she thought she had. 
was jealous of this other unknown woman 
As long as she had believed herself in 
love with Vedder, she had never thought 
how dear Mark Under the 
crushing blow of Vedder's renunciation 
of her, she had forgotten Mark’s decla- 
ration that he was about to marry. 

It seemed to her now that Mark's 
tenderness to her all through her trouble 
was a mockery. He meant well, as he 
always did, told herself, and 
could not reproach him, but—to leave 
her to marry another woman made his 
kindness What would 
when he was gone? How 
think of him in another's arms? 
tempt had cured her of her love for Ved 
der. Now, with a shock, she realized 
that any life unshared by Mark would 
be horrible to her. Sheloved him. He 
was to her the personification of all that 
was noble and manly and lovable 
Then with a swift recollection of all 
Mark had done and suffered for her, she 
determined to be happy in his happiness, 
for which he had waited so long. 

‘*T am sure he has been all that 
best of fathers could have been to me,’ 
said Ruth, after a long pause. 

‘*I don’t doubt that, my dear, but he 
has allowed you to think and to think 
in a very extraordinary way—and no 
good mother would have let you do 
that.’’ 

‘«I wish he would come home,”’ sighed 
Ruth, irrelevantly, leaving the window 
and crossing the room to the fire. ‘‘ He 
said he would leave London by the morn- 


was a greater 
She was 


from 
She 


way 


was to her. 


she she 


cruel, she do 


could she 


Con 


the 


ing train, and now that he is going away 
so soon I want to see all I can of him 

What makes him thin} 
of going back to America? | 
hate America. 


** Of course. 


gh 


London is bad enou 
with its omnibuses and trains makin 
noise day and night—but ib 
they are all in such a hideous hurry. | 
never there, but heard th 
people stand up at all their meals 


cause they are in 


Ameri 


been I’ve 


too great a hurry 
spare the time to sit down.”’ 
Ruth laughed 
‘** You've been reading the 
Saturday Review, 
‘* No, I can’t waste time reading news 
papers 


Times and 
my dear aunt 


When I was a girl, the wome 
Ico 
fess I don’t know who the prime minis 
know 


I never knew a woman who was up in th« 


used to leave politics to the men 
ter 1s to-day, and I don’t care to 


Eastern Question, or whatever it is, who 
could kee pa room dusted. I believe 


It’s old-fashioned, 


woman’s sphere 
know, but I believe in it 
‘* But can't 
aunt ?’’ 
‘No! 
reading and thinking 
conscientiously 


women read and dust too, 


much 
One can’t dust 
think. Think ! 
what's the need of women thinking ?’’ 
‘‘Why, my aunt, 
to think before she gets married. 


—they waste too time 


and 


a woman has 


You 


dear 
must have done so yourself.’’ 

** Dear, dear, what a Yankee notion ! 
A woman has to get married—and think 
afterward."’ 

Ruth smiled and said simply, ‘* What 
a dreadful old heathen country England 
is! And to think you English people 
subscribe to foreign missions !"’ 

‘*Why, Ruth, you mustn’t talk so 
you're English yourself. You can’t re 
member your dreadful father.’’ 

‘¢ Poor father—I don't believe he was 
always dreadful Anyway, I don’t loo! 
at things from the English 
view."’ 

‘*No, you don’t,’’ said her aunt, in 
pathetic resignation. ‘As my neighbor, 
Lady Bobsley, would say, ‘ You are too 
awful’ !’’ 

‘* Poor Lady Bobsley ! 


point oO 


What a pity 
somebody does not buy her a Webster’s 








ibridged and let her get together a 
y vocabulary !’’ 
‘You mustn't talk like that of a bar- 


; wile It’s seditious ! 
‘Bosh! my dear aunt Baronets and 
nts are selling fora dime apiece in 


| shall introduce you to Lady Bobs- 

vhen we go to Shoreham I'll un- 
e your conversion, and I'll guar- 
in six weeks you'll be perfectly 

| hope not,’’ and then slyly, ‘* Does 
Bobsley dust well ?’’ 


Dust, child ? She's a_ baronet’s 


Well, you dust, and you're as wel 

( is she 1s, aren’t you ?”’ 
Of course, but I’m not a baronet’s 
W Lady Bobsley doesn’t pay her 
it’s true, and Ido pay mine; but a 
nan with her position to support can’t 


| expected to do everything.’”’ 
| hope I shall never be civilized,’’ 
i Ruth, with great emphasis. 
I think that’s positively wicked. 


\\ t a cross you'd } 


ave been to my dear 
her. But I really like you, dear, and 
‘ll outgrow your queer notions,.”’ 
\ quick step on the stair, the door 
was thrown open, and Mark entered. 
Oh! here you are! The day has 
seemed fearfully long waiting for you 
Lid vou lose your train ?’’ 
‘Ves But how punctual you expect 
one to be these days.’ 
I want to see all I can of you now 
t] we are so soon to lose you.’’ 


You almost shake my resolution to 


‘IT wish I could break it,’’ Ruth an 


‘d, simply, laying her hand on his 
But | ppose your business 
{ ( postponed 


h a matter of 


I’m going away foras pleasure.’’ 


Well. it’s not so mu 


Ruth blushed red and said nothing. 
Then why don’t yon give vourself a 
ind let business alone,’’ said Mrs. 

I ton. ‘* That’s the way with all 
Americans, you slave all your lives 
rashort holiday at the end of it, and 
when you're able to take your holiday 
you are such creatures of habit that 
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you've no taste for idleness. Now. my 
father retired before he was fifty 

‘* But I'm not going to slave any more, 
] was going to travel for pleasure 

‘* Not in America ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps—anywhere 

‘* Really, Mr. Crackanthorpe, you are 


an amazing man ‘Anywhere ’—at vour 
Aye | should Say a walk along the 
promenade here would be all the diver- 


sion vou need - 


‘*My dear madam, I’m not s ch a 


patriarch as that 

Mrs. Pangton put up her glasses and 
regarded him for a moment as if she had 
never seen him before. ‘‘Of course not,’’ 
she remarked, judicially ‘ol course 
not 7 are contemporaries 


Mrs. Pangton rose and left the room 
to dress for dinner, and something mn 
the association of her ideas made her 
say to herself as she ascended the stairs, 
‘*He’s not so very old—not so old as I 
have got into the habit of regard 
] wonder ”"’ and then s 
gained the landing, ‘‘ yes, I'll put on 
my pale blue Josephine dress—I think 
blue sets me off, with my pearl neck- 


CHAPTER XVIII 
‘¢T pon’t know what I shall ever do 
without you when you are gone,’’ said 
Ruth, when the door had closed se J 
shall seem to live in a new world—and 
in a very dreamy one, too.”’ 


‘« Will vou really miss me a little? 
‘A little ? If | only dare to hope 


‘*] could if I only dared to stay, 


‘I thought—I did not know I was 
driving you away. I thought you wanted 


; 
] 


to settle me here, so that you could 
travel—and marry. Of course, although 
you have not made a confidante of me,’’ 
with an attempt at a little pout, ‘‘ you 
know you have my congratulations.’’ 

*¢ Me marry! What do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Why, didn’t you tell Vedder you 
were going to marry yourself? I heard 
you I have been worrying lately won- 
dering whether you were deferring it in 


order to dispose of me first.’’ 































































































































‘*Why, my dear Ruth, what a goose 
you are. Lltold Vedder | was going to 
marry because, as you know, I doubted 
him. That was a test. I thought he 
only wanted your money—and 1 was 
right. He has since married a million- 
aire’s widow. When he heard who you 
were, and thought I was going to marry 
and so would change my will, he—well 
But now if you will let 
me make a confidante of you, I will tell 
you my reason for wishing to go away. 


” 


you remember. 


Can you guess it? 

‘6 No.”’ 

‘* It is this, I have grown to 10ve you 
not as an uncle or a father, but asa 
lover—and I am past my prime—I am 
an old fellow, in fact. Ihave loved you 
thus ever since you grew into woman 
hood, and I could bear it and stifle it as 
long as you loved another. 
—I must go away. 


Now—now 
I cannot remain and 
see you belong to another.’’ 

“And so I really am the other 
woman ?”’ 

He looked at her blankly, and she 
continued, without looking up, 

‘‘Tf you still have a mind to carry 
out your threat to Vedder, I am _ sure 
the other woman is willing to—’’ 

‘* My darling! And you can love an 
old fellow like me—really and truly love 
me ?’’ 

‘* Yes, really and truly—better than 
any woman loved a man before.’’ 

Two men stood on the steps of the 
Manhattan Club, in New York, one 
evening, watching another who slowly 


Nor lefta trace 
In any place. 


If I could only find 





THE END, 


HO’S seen my day? 
’Tis gone away, 
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descended, with tottering limbs and a 
blanched face. 

‘* Yes,’’ one was saying, ‘‘ that’s t] 
celebrated Hartley Vedder. He married 
a million—he trebled and quadrupled 
in Wall Street—and to-night he is not 
worth a dollar. Got squeezed in the 
Tried to bear the mar 
ket —got loaded up, the corner droppx 
through, and he lost every penny. J 
Boold finished his business. He ma 
a brave fight and rattled Boold once, 
but this time Boold’s clique settled him 
He fell right into the trap.’’ 

‘«It must be a terrible blow to | 


) 


panic last week. 


wife. Was nothing saved ? 

‘‘Nothing. But she doesn’t care 
much as he does. She thinks him 
great financial genius and the victim of 
a base conspiracy. The poor fool loves 
him—and is fairly happy. He only 
loves himself and his ambition to be rich 
and powerful—and he is miserable. He 
came to the club to-night to brave it out 
—and he goes home in a cab with prol 
ably his last dollar. That’s the man’s 
character crystallized. He loves noon 
and robs himself to pose before the whole 
world.”’ 

‘* A good character for a novel.”’ 

‘* Yes, he dies game enough ; but what 
a home he goes to.”’ 

‘* Well, one woman loves him, and 
the worse his fortunes grow to be the 
more she will love him.’’ 

‘* That’s often the way: He could be 
happier in his poverty than in his pros- 
perity if he would, but he won’t.’”’ 

‘* No—Good-night.””’ 


Its foot-falls in some mind,— 
Some spirit-nature stirred, 

By deed of mine, or word, 

I should not stand at shadowy eve, 


And for my day so grieve and grieve.—-Se/ected. 
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A SCHOOI 





BY OUR 








[he editors of this department will be glad to 


ve communications and suggestions from those 


sted in the subject, and t answer questions 
ymmunications should be addressed to Editors 
hool of Fiction, ARTHUE HOME MAGAZINE, 


> Walnut Street, P hilade iphia, Pa 


is impossible to respond to half the 


re juests for criti that come to us 


J 


month from all qu irters 

{ere is a letter from Maine, beside it 
yne from Texas, another bears a Cana- 

1. postmark, a fourth has found its way 

1. the far West, andsoon. Each brings 

eed of praise, cach expresses, in terms 
or less flattering, full confidence in 


judgment and discretion of the 


School. Now and then a fair corre- 
ndent almost disarms the critic. 
‘EpITORS OF SCHOO! F FICTION. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN :—It takes every bit of 


irage I possess to send this MS., but I 


inxious for your criticism, even though 


1 serve my produ tion up - with sauce 
juante,’ as you so mer ifully refrained 


ym doing in the case of one poor un- 


inate, 

‘Let me say, now, that your Magazine 
uf this unusual department is won- 

fully interesting and instructive—with 

tis periect Later I may not be able 

practice that magnanimity which I so 


1 admire, but find so hard to emu- 


} 


‘However, I will know that if your 


¢ 


cism seems harsh, it is just and hon- 
ind will show me wherein I am at 


irely it is no light matter to attack a 


inuscript thus modestly presented. It 


ild be far easier to retire from the 
!, or to dull the point of the weapon 
versally accounted mightier than the 
rd, but what would you have? 
is a terrible little instrument—the 
It wounds in spite of everything. 
that we can do to make the stab less 


lis to keep it free of gall. 








CRITICS. 





FICTION. 






“ JUBILEE’S INVESTMENT” 
Is a story of seven or eight thousand 
words which might have been compressed 
into half its present length with advantage. 

It has no motive, no raison d'etre. 
The narrative is rambling, the characters 
exaggerated ; ditto the dialect, ditto, in 
greater degree, the style. 

The ‘‘ Investment,’’ when it at last ar- 
rives, 1s tame and ineffective; Dulsy’s 
jlosions are too frequent and too un- 
called for to be amusing, and the little 
interest there is in the story attaches to 
what the author evidently considers a 
mere side issue—the unexpected answer 
to Uncle Cyrus’ prayer. The whole 
thing is pitched in a false key, it is 
and the high notes 
are sustained until they become excrucia- 


crescendo, fortissimo, 


ting. 


Now, why should a woman, capable of 


writing the natural, graceful letter which 
accompanies her MS., meander through 
seven thousand words of this stuff ? 

“If she [Dulsy] cast a suspicious eye 
in his direction he would instantly cease 
his antics and assume an expression of 
religious fervor calculated to deceive, at 
least, his rather lax father, who doubtless 
attributed his evolutions and grimaces to 
holy zeal 

‘* Jubilee, who was bowing with ex 
treme grace and deference behind the 
speaker’s chair when the devotions were 
thus rudely interrupted, jerked himself 
erect froma deep and profound salaam, 


and looked fearfully wise and solemn as 
he rolled his orbs heavenward.”’ 

Has the author read the negro stories 
of James Lane Allen, Richard Malcolm 
Johnson, Octave Thanet ? 

Are not the books of that most ap 
preciative and charming delineator of 
darkey character, Thomas Nelson Page, 
within her reach? Few can hope to 
equal these writers, it is true, but every 
One may study their works as models of 
unaffected sty le. 
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The author of ‘‘ Jubilee’s Investment ”’ 
needs to learn a lesson in self-repression. 

She should have at the outset a well- 
matured plan for her story, with one 
great or small centre of interest toward 
which she should move gradually, but 
always directly. No branching off here 
or there, no distractions by the way. 
Let her also avoid the doubling and treb- 
ling of adjectives and the use of too 
many polysyllabic words. As for the 
beings who figure in a tale they need 
only blood in their veins, marrow in their 


bones. Given these, they will act the 


parts of men and women without much 
prompting from the author. 


“NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE” 
Is a very nice little story not open to 
any especial criticism. 
“AN EXILE,” 

A character study, or sketch rather, 
for the word ‘‘ study ’’ implies something 
more pretentious, is a rather clever bit 
of work up toa certain point, after which 
the interest flags and continues to de- 
crease to the end. 

The interpolation of a dream without 
any definite object is a mistake. The 
denouement is unsatisfactory, not to say 
commonplace, and one can but regret 
the seeming inability of the author to 
evolve something out of so promising an 
individual as the Jones of the earlier 
pages. 

For the rest it is unevenly written— 
good in spots, as it were. There is too 
much “ June sun,’’ and the young hunters 
‘« lie a-basking ’’ in it too uninterruptedly. 
This, with a general tendency to repeti- 
tion, seems to impede the progress of the 
story, and blunts the edge of some other- 
wise keen observations. A writer, having 


for the most part excellent command of 


language, need not, time after time, re- 
sort twice or thrice to the same word in 
a page orsentence. ‘Take, for instance, 
‘* It was not many minutes before we 
came to a clearing of a few acres. Near 
one side of the c/earing was,"’ etc., etc. 
And a little further on: 
‘* After dinner we strolled around the 


not more than te 
acres in size, and inclosed on all sides by 
a gigantic wall The 
was dotted thickly,’ 

While, of course, the double repetitio: 
stands out more vividly when two ex 
tracts are thus placed in juxtaposition, 
careful reader would detect the sameness 
even though the sentences were separated 
by a longer space than that which exists 
in the MS., and what is true of these two 
applies to many other instances. 


clearing, which was 


of trees. cleari 


’ 


etc. 


“THERE ARE MARRIAGES, AND 


RIAGES.” 


MAR 


The scene of this story is laid in the 
far West, and rarely have we encountered 
amore graphic description of that regior 
than in the introductory chapters. I: 
fact, throughout the story, the writer 
at her best when treating of nature in 
With human nature 
she is Mary Flower is 
morbid, not at all the sort of woman one 
would expect to inspire a grand passio! 
yet she holds through many years the love 
of William Wesley and Fraley Edmons 
men of diametrically opposite natures. 

Again, while it is possible, it is far 
from probable that a man would withho 
from the woman to whom he is engag« 
and for whom he entertains sentiments 
of such lively affection, a story which 
could only redound to his credit, and 
must have increased rather than dimi! 
ished the confidence reposed in him. O! 
course the idea was to save his friend 
from exposure, but so frank a person as 


her various moods. 
less successful. 


Edmons ought to have found some ex 
planation to offer for the loss of mon 
which delayed the fulfillment of the « 
gagement, and eventually caused it to 
broken. 

Had there not been inherent weal 
ness in Mary’s character, she and Frale 
Edmons could hardly have drifted so for 
asunder, nor would the marriage wit! 
William Wesley ever have taken place 

With this marriage ends what may 
termed the first part of the story. ‘The 
second part, dealing mainly with Fraley 
Edmons’ history, is retrospective, a style 
of narrative rarely successful, except 
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he pen of an experienced writer, 


n MS page $2 to almost the con- 
{ 


of the tale, the reader’s attention 


between past and present, and 


ision is increased by the number 

ires flitting through the pages 
ial ; r } ' I} 

iny special ai r objec 1e 

of Fraley Edmons to Helen 

e 18 as 1! lactory as that 


fary Flower to William Wesley, so 


stead of hav ns ** Marriages and 


we have the wedding cere- 


twice performed inder almost 
il conditions We lay ide the 
h Ll ie ling tnat tft jor con 
narriage d ledl) I r 

e most part well writte In the 

e passages rising far 
« 10crI i ( vet glari lg 
f style and ¢ lly slips ol 


took a mental picture of the 


ne will when /Acy feel that thes 
ing for t t time at pleasing 
No or ever ets f ] @ ior.”" 
oth these cases the writer is g ulty 
common mista! ‘ mixing the 
rand pl ral In the first instance, 
it ce should read, as one will, 
me ie ] th to looking,’’ et« ‘ 
In the second, ‘‘no one ever gets 
ir she hop 1Or 
MS. page I we have, ‘‘ He felt 


was working for himself ’’ instead 


is if he were.’’ 


MS. page 105, substitute Aonor for 
I ibleness 
ir opinion the first part of the 


he second part 


y remain intact, 


} . vo. , 
be improved by revision 


“MEN'S IDEALS.” 


; MS. was sent to the School of 


1 with permission to use as much 
: editors might choose. There 

ng in it particularly Geserving of 
or praise. It begins with an 
to explain a German joke, and a 
leal of space is wasted in fruitless 


pts to make the point of the jest 


he reader. But whatever of fun 
LXIL.— 38 
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wn 
ul 
 ~ 


there is in the original is lost in the 
translation. 

For the rest, the matter is not very 
solid, the manner is rather flippant, but 
in the bushel of chaff there is an occa 
sional grain of truth worth preserving. 

} 
| 


eal woman ? 


Now, what is man’s ik 
Theoretically, she is a domestic crea- 
ture, one who has a dozen children, who 
Stays qul ‘tly at home as she naturally 


would under the circumstances who flies 


slippers the moment she 
hears his key turn in the late h, and always 


le. She does not ob- 


to get her lord’s 


‘ts him with a sm 


; 
' ' 
ject to clubs, never al 


ludes to servants nor 


asks for spring bonnets, nor makes bills, 


i 
nor argues. If he is grumpy she retires 
to a remote corner and embroiders until 
it is time to put the babies to bed If 
her husband is | leased to jest she has the 
ever-ready smile on hand again. If he 


asks for musk she plays Beethoven or 
McGinty indiscriminately to suit his 
fancy. Despite the irequent Infant ac- 
cessions she keeps up her music, of course, 
nor does time impair her voice or sewing 
dull the delicate touch of her fingers on 
the keyboard. She is forever young, 
eternally beautiful, a model wife and 
mother. Such a woman every man ex- 
pee ts to marry. 

The woman he falls in love with is an 
altogether d 


ifferent be ing. 
There are two types of woman who 





charm men’s wits away before marriage, 
and, occasionally, even manage to retain 


their power after the honeymoon has 
waned ; one 1s t 


he soft-eyed, clinging, 
fragile creature who looks up to man as 


} ] } 


to a god and keeps him well fed on sub- 
| 


tle flattery. She asks advice, vour advice, 
being the best and wisest. She im- 


as 4 ! I 
plies that whatever she is or hopes to be- 
come is through your influence, your 
guidance, tells you how beautifully you 
write or speak or paint or sing, and sighs 
to emulate you. If she sees that you are 
particularly interested in a subject, al- 
though she may not in the least compre- 
hend the workings of your mind, she 
lifts*her gentle eyes to your face and says 
that she sympathizes in your lofty ambi- 
tion. She adores ambition. She has 
always felt exactly as you do, only she 
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could not express herself so ferfectly. 
She knows you will succeed in whatever 
you undertake, because one has only to 
look at you to see that obstacles can 
never conquer your indomitable will. 

Of course, you begin to think yourself 
an uncommonly fine fellow, and to look 
upon her as a discerning young per- 
son who recognizes genius at a glance, 
and unless some good Samaritan rescues 
you, the chances are that you will go 
through life believing that the opinion of 
your siren is worth having. 

This is the sort of woman who boasts 
that she gets her own way by pretending 
submission, and who thinks it no shame 
to resort to subterfuge or deliberate false- 
hood when she has a point to gain. Her 
vocation is to smooth things. She dresses 
well, has plenty of small talk, fits into 
almost any niche in society. Whatever 


is her own, whether it be husband, child, 
or establishment, is better than any one 
else, and men 
restful. 

Her sister charmer, diametrically op- 
posite to all this, suffers perhaps at the 


love her because she is 


first glance by comparison. Her neck 
is less swanlike, her eyes, neither so large 
nor so blue, have none of the infantile 
appeal about them. Her attitude is that 
of a self-possessed woman, who, knowing 
her good points well enough to make the 
most of them, at the same time steers 
safely past the shoals of vanity and affecta- 
tion. She is natural sometimes to the 
verge of unconventionality, vivacious, 
amusing, intelligently sympathetic, with 
a piquant beauty that defies analysis, and 
the figure of a sylph. Women will tell 
you that her nose is too small, her mouth 
too large—what not? for your true 
charmer is not as a rule popular with her 
own sex. They say she lays herself out 
to attract attention, while prettier women 
sit against the wall and wait to be 
sought, as if to wish for men’s admira- 
tion were a crime and not one of the im- 
mutable laws of nature. Because there 
is in her that element of coquetry with- 
out which she would be only half fasci- 
nating, other women decry her, say she 
is fast, incapable of real feeling, tear her 
to pieces until they have robbed her of 
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every grace and nearly every shred of 
character. In reality the worst of 

is on the surface. She says auda 
things in an innocent way, and is s 
with an air of perfect simplicity, is clever 
without being a blue stocking, f1 
without impertinence, and, above all, 
understands the difference between b: 
nage and earnest. If you pay her 
compliment she does not think you y 
presently follow it with a proposal, 

so skillfully does 
that one can never tell when she her 

is hit. 

Once in a while she gives you war 
ing of her own weakness. 

‘* Do not take all I say too seriously, 
she says with an irresistible smile and a 
flash of the eyes by way of acknow 
edgment that she wishes you to disbeliey 
her own testimony. 

‘*Do not trust my words too far, for 


’ 


she parry every 


alas, I am a born coquette.’ 

‘« You a coquette,’’ cries the captivated 
hero. ‘*‘ Why a coquette is a false, heart 
less creature who plays with a man’s lo\ 
for a day to toss it away when it | 
wearied her—but you / You are the em 
bodiment of truth, of frankness, of ever 
womanly excellence.’’ 

And if the self-accused be half 
woman this faith will make her all that 
the man who loves her thinks sh 
Perhaps her soul has been longing for 
this very faith, searching for it among 
this army of admirers who adore her for 
some trick of speech, some pretty turn 
of her lissome body without a thought 
of the spirit within. It may be that she 
has been careful to conceal the real 
woman until now, but once let her heart 
be stirred by the reverent devotion of a 
man whose nature is larger, more boun- 
tiful than her own, and she becomes an 
ideal worthy of all praise. Freely 
she has received does she give. As 
stimulating as her sister is restful, and 
men love her with every fibre of their 
beings, with intellect, soul, and body, 
with a passion that burns not out ina 
day. 

She is ambitious, and they strive for 
what is highest ; sympathetic, and _ they 


r 


pour into her ear the very secrets of thet 




















































above jealousy, and they have eyes 
. other, indeed what other can bear 
irison with her ? 
| 


Even when they love hopelessly they 


to her through years, carrying her 
into the loneliness of their lives, 


ing to her refining influence, sub- 
] 


ited by the purity of one who is a 





RYER’S foundry was dark and dull 


and gloomy, and the only light 
ever came there crept in on fine 
through a hole in the roof—one 
beam of very dusty sunshine. The 


‘r light, that wasn’t exactly real, 


» from the furnace, growling in red- 
ize atthe dusty sunbeam. A regu- 


yg-in-the-manger sort of furnace it 


. and the poors inbeam never stopped 


N 


but shook the dust off itself and 
away, leaving the foundry to the 
‘nt, toiling Tryer and his angry 


ce 


obody else ever worked with Tryer, 
now and then there were two who 
ld look in on him. One was named 


pair, and the other was named Hope, 


} 
} 


hough Tryer preferred the company 


| r it was the former who called 


the latte 
him the oftener sometimes Hope 


come alone, and then Tryer 

| it better, because Hoy e had such a 
ing way with her and said such 
things: told Tryer that he would be 


‘to succeed in the end, and perhaps 


soon too Sometimes Despair came 
. and then Trver didn’t like it so 


{ 
ch. And sometimes they both came 
‘ther, and everything that Hope said 


air contradicted, and wzice versa, 
lat last one of them would go away 


gh dudgeon. 


l'ryer had toiled and the furnace had 


iT 


Tryer had been sanguine and the 

e had glowed; Tryer had failed 
the furnace had died, day in and 
out, for many a long, long, weary 
And Tryer had done all this, and 


> furnace, from sympathy, had done 
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star to worship and a woman to suffer 
for. 

Hackneyed as is the theme, it still re- 
tains its charm, and will do so as long 
as men and women live and love. 

In our opinion ‘‘ Men’s Ideals’’ is bet- 
ter suited to a newspaper than to a 


magazine. 


EAR. 





all that just makes a Bell. A Bell? A 
thing that tinkles in every street! A 
thing that clangs from every tower on 


gala-days! A thing that clamors above 
achurch, when a couple of dreaming 


people mistake their heads for their 
hearts, and think the latter are to blame! 
A thing that tolls from the self-same 
tower, because one of us is coming along 
in even a deeper sleep untroubled by such 
a doubtful dream! Was Tryer doing 
this? He wanted to make a Bell. He 
had an idea, and he had an ambition. 
His idea was to make a Bell, his ambition 
was to make a perfect Bell. With Hope 
leaning over his shoulder, he had many 
a time poured the molten metal into the 
mold only to find, when it cooled down 
and the sand was brushed away, that a 
flaw was in the casting, and no true 
ring was in the Bell. Then would De 

spair, who had walked away toward the 
door during the operation, turn back 
frowning, 

But now at last, when even Hope was 
not beside him, the hour had come 
when upon his foundry floor there lay 
that for which he had labored so many 
weary years: the realization of Hope’s 
multitudinous promises—a perfect Bell. 
With nervous joy he lifted it from the 
floor and struck it. Throughout the 
gloomy foundry rang aclear, long, silver 
note, and Tryer could detect no fault 
10r flaw. The flames in the furnace 
leapt again, like Tryer’s heart, and the 
roar that they made was a boisterous 
langh of glee. Even the dusty sunbeam, 
emboldened by the apparent good hu- 
mor of the furnace, seemed to feel itself 












































































































entitled to demonstrate a share in the 
general delight 
shoulder, saying: ‘‘ Bravo, my man! 
Well done! Well done, I say!’’ And 
Tryer felt even more pleased with that 
than at anything Hope or the furnace 
had said, nor did t 
presumption, thou 


So it fell across ‘Tryer’s 


he furnace gape at its 
h it did at the vanish 


ing figure of Despair; and when Tryer, 


with a triumphant light in his eyes 


turned to look in the same direction 
Hope, with outstretched arms and smil 
ing face, was standing there upon the 


threshold 


‘« Listen !’’ cried Trvyer, radiantly. He 
struck his beautiful Bell again, and Hope, 
with deeper sympathy than ever, came 
rearer still. 

Scarce ly had this sec ond melody cies 


to silence when Tryer and Hope an 


the Bell were all gone, and the furnace 


1 
I 
} 
i 


was out too, strange to say, while not 
even the sunbeam remained to shine 
across the door where Tryer and Hope 
and the Bell had disappeared. 

Across the foundry-yard, pell-mell 
they went; downthe long and narrow 
street, over the square tothe grand Town 
Hall, and when they got there Tryer and 
the Bell were even in front of Hope. Up 
the winding stone steps leapt Tryer, until 
he reached the belfry, and there, withi 
ear-shot of the whole town, he hung his 
pertect Bell. 

‘« Shall I?’’ thought he, with nervous, 
delightful excitement, as Hope stood be- 
side him in the high belfry. 

‘*Tt may be a benefit to many,’’ replied 
Hope, who could read his thoughts. So 
with a little wooden mallet, he struck 
his Bell again. If in the dull, dark, 
gloomy foundry its tone had sounded ex 
quisitely melodious, what words could 


express the wondrous music that now 
burst like silver waves upon his ear! It 
floated out of the belfry window on to 
the sunny air around, in long melodious 
notes. 

One by one, and then in threes and 
fours, the townfolk appeared in the square 
below, attracted by the unusual sounds. 
Some of these people had known of 
Tryer’s long and silent labors, and had 
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laughed in their sleeves at his freq 


failures; but now, when, with upra 


faces they heard his silver music «¢ 
floating from the belfry above, 
turned them to their companions 


said: ‘* The man was bound to succ: 
you see l always said he would SUCC 
and I flatter myself I know a little al 


such matters.”’ 


1 y 
Chen somel ody eise Came u] the w 


; 


ing stairs and said he would like 


strike the Bell, and Tryer, feeling 
] 


} 
} 


ored and yratified by tl e request, allow 


} ' 
nim to ado so. 


and some more, until 


the beautiful sc 


penetrated to the remotest corners of 


town rryer was happy and in ar 
s 1] he ‘ 

Stasy of Geligh thoug] of the long, 

laborious h« s he had spent in his 


} ] { 


( 


‘Then some more Cal 


and gloomy foundry, with only Hi 


and his furnace to cheer him on to 


triumphant goal How different tl 


hours seemed how, with the souns 
the beautiful Bell on the air and ple 
on every one’s face who heard it. 
more dull labors now. His skill 


proved, and 


t 
bright with the prospect of succe: 


work 
Day after day people went up to 


r 


' . » 
he days to come look 


the wonderful Bell Even the oid a 


weak loved to hear it, and sat out 
their cott: ge doors to catch the soi 


as they floated down. Day after « 


N 


v 


weary pilgrims heard st from far acr 


the fields, and rested for a S] ell w 


hearts made lighter by the peace ar 


y + it I<} noht 
‘ ight. 
promise that its music brougt 


By and by the fame of Tryer’s B 


spread farther afield, and from a dista1 


people came to be gladdet ed by its ch 


in 


r) 


There was hardly any who failed to 


benefited by its voice, for even 
} 


deaf were overjoyed to see the bright: 


that it gave to those around them, 


those around them now better underst: 


what an affliction deafness was, and we! 


kinder to them in consequence. 
And still the fame of Trvyer’s 


I 


spread farther and farther afield, and t) 


heart of its founder was very light 


t 
t 


deed. Hope, who w as now his cors a 
companion—Despair was dead, or gi 
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his ugly 


told hi that | I ight make 


more Bells as beautiful as this one, 


Iryer had fait! iope because 


id always been kind to him. 


continued o'er 


ical lore, 
| ryvers 
ied with. 
led the 


pride 


Professor, tri 
over his spec 

see Your 
se—’’ and he 
isely down the 


ick But Trver, 


lish on his face and a heavy grief 


at his heart, lay ina faint at the Professor’s 
feet, and the dark draped figure leaning 
over him was the dark draped figure ol! 
Despair It had come back at the shriek 
of his broken Bell 

And so the melodious chime was never 
heard again, except in the hearts of 
those who had heard it once, and still 


believed it musical; and it came to them 
to work them good whenever it was 
heeded 
Alas! the learned Professor was 1 
There was a flaw in the 
Bell, and his magnificent car, 
trained to detect all wrong, di 
in a moment the slightest fault 
exposed it by the weight 
understanding. It 
: is So much in the i 
social progress, you know 
obedience to the laws ot right, 
understand, that these flaws sh 
layed to us by men of superior under 
Those hearts that were 
the melody of Tryer’s Bell 
yy the influence of f: 
music, and * man with the iron han 
mer 1d } : lass spectac les prove d 
Trver’ sell to be cracked, and that 
unsound judgment. True, we 
y in our ignorance, oh! yes— 
han be ig 


py. ‘The man with the iron 


ha 


Vt 


I 
hammer never made a Bell—not he—but 


iis knowledge of music is supreme, and 
so sensitive is his ear that he has success- 
fully cracked all the bells that have co 
within his reach, having detected 
in every one which others have been 
unable to discover Such surprising 
learning deserves our deepest regard, and 

ld So readily on 
uragement to such misguided 
persons as Tryer and his like 

} 


Chere are those who would argue 
perhaps, after all, these faulty Bells 
less harm, and possibly more £ood ey 
than the truth which destroys them 
such argument would so evidently exalt 
error above truth that it is quite beneath 
the serious consideration of conscientious 


legk 1ans 








FLOWERS: IN-DOORS AND OUT. 





BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


THE ABUTILON, It grows well in a soil of loam and 
HIS is one of the best plants for the with some good manure added. G 
amateur, because it requires very sunny place, and keep moist at the r 
little care, and is not subject to attacks like the Geranium. 
from any insect. It is an almost constant If desired in tree-form, train to 
bloomer, and succeeds under conditions — straight stem until two or three feet | 
where most other plants would fail. With pinching off all branches that start al 
proper care a young plant becomes a good-_ the stalk. When the desired height 


sized shrub or tree in a short time. reached, nip off the top, and let branc! 
start at the top of the ste: 


If a shrubby form is | 
ferred nip off the toy 
the plant when it is « 











a few inches high, and 
several branches grow fr 
the base. 

There are several \ 
rable varieties, the b« 
which are Bould de Ni 
white ; Roszflorum, | 
and Crusader, scar 


Some varieties have hb 
tifully variegated folias 


The best variety is Ex 
This is of a droo} 
habit, and makes a 
plant for use on bracket 
or in baskets Its flowers 
are orange and scarlet, | 
they are not as attract 
as the foliage, which 
blotched with light a 
dark yellow. 





THE ANTHURIUM. 
This plant is a most 
striking and peculiar on 
It grows best in a mixt 
ABUTILON ROSEFLORUM. of peat and sphagnun 
The soil should be kept 
The flowers are bell-shaped, and pen- quite damp, and the air moist as p 
dent, and have a very graceful appear- blé. The foliage is thick and leathery, 
ance when seen hanging among the pretty and lasts for years. The leaves | 
foliage. Because of theirshape, the plant deep veins along the edge in suc! 
is often called Bell Flower. The foliage manner as to make them very attracti\ 
of most varieties is shaped very much’ without variegation. But the chief 
like that of our native Maple, and on traction of the plant consists in its 
this account the plant is often called flowers, or what are called its flowers 
the Flowering Maple. Its real flowers are borne on a spadix, 
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obtained of most dealers in herbaceous 





he Calla, and are 






nall as to attract no attention, but plants. If seed is sown now, plants can 
ng this spadix is a spathe of in be grown which will bloom next season. 
crimson his 1s generally con- 





THE CANNA,. 





| the flower of the plant, as that of 










Calla is, while in reality there is no Few plants are more popular at present 
wut it However, being bril than the Canna, especially for garden 
color, it passes for a flower. The use. If given a good, ri h soil, and 
between th ind the 












+] i,,] 
ing green O! the lollage 





pleasing Lhe spathe, 






a little, is recurved, and, 






padix rises above it, also 







, : . 
( 1, the 1dea Of a iamingo 1s 






ted, hence the popular 


t 
of Flamingo Plant, which 





The sj » lasts 
for 
in 
Ost 







lor 







st all old gardens, but the 
for new flowers and ‘* nov 













has crowded 





bac kground for 






ire coming int e again, 





will be all the more jx liar 








elt tem] Orary 












e those wht 








more thor geniy 





1) 
hal 






them after 





i border plant, the Campa- 


} 


deserving Of a place In ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM. 





rv garden. It is not one of 













rampant growers that soon takes kept moist through the summer months, 

sion of the whole garden, if al- they make a strong, sturdy growth, and 

5 wed to have its own way, but it their luxuriant foliage, of various shades 

its own from year to year, in- of green, with shadings of bronze, cop 

iz in size and beauty without en per, and brown produces a rich tropical 

aching on its neighbors. There are effect which is very pleasing in large 

( leading varieties, blue and white. groups or beds on the lawn. No plant 

(hese should be planted together for succeeds better with ordinary care. Give 

sake of contrast. Ihe flowers are it all it wants to eat and drink and it 
rne on stalks about two feet high, and_ , will do the rest itself. 

re drooping and bell-shaped. They Until within a few years this plant was 





can be grown from seed, or roots can be grown solely for its foliage. It produced 
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flowers, but they were small and insig are of great variety of form and « 
nificant. Still, they had a_ brilliant Chey are borne on long spikes, and 
in intense crimson, scarlet, orange 





yellow, with many combinations ot 
colors. Some of them are shaped a 
like the Amaryllis, and Some suyL¢ 
chids. Last year a new ciass w 
troduced the French ever-bloome 
which Star ’o1 is the representativ: 
have a plant that has hardly been wit 
flowers since last summer Every 


is terminated with blossoms, and a 





shoots are being Sent off constal 
will readil be understood wl 
plant Is able of doing as a 
factor } » greenhouse or wW 
It re july é arge tub, rich 


frequent appheations of li 





during the season. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
HoLLYHOCKS FOR NEX1 Yi 
BLOOMIN¢ Mee. ©: FF? BD 
to secure strong plants for bloom 
color, and . ZA Season, sow seed in August 
some of the ay gs plants nthe beds where sown, 
enterpris- “i ¥ with leaves at the coming 
ing florists 1 mw weather lransplant in April 
thought they , bt to place where you want them to | 
saw a flower-, f . x WISTARIA are. S. 2 
ing future for! pee . is considered vardy throughou 


é' ; 7 ; 

the plant, , Northern States, but that it is not qui 
and set , ~ Iam convinced by my own experience 
work to see find that the season's growth 


what they ' . sure to be killed back badly, 





‘ 
his 


could do . down and covered If t 


with it The 5 : some years, the plant seems 
result has ss hardiness to withstand the effe 
been won- . ter without covering afterward. In or 
derful So wi to make laying down easy, care mus 
much so that : taken that the young shoets do not tw 
to-day the about porches or through lattic 
Canna is “2: brackets, as they like to do Prait 
taking front Wie f in such a manner that they will be a 
rank as a : , one side of whatever serves as a su] 
flowerin, ie 4 ; or trellis for them ; then when loose 
plant, and A ' it will be an easy matter to take the \ 
grown quite V2 : i. from its rack and spread out on 
as much for ‘ ground. Cover with earth or everg: 
the beauty THE CAMPANULA branches Protection from cold is 
of its blos what you must aim at, but protect 
soms as of its foliage rhe size of its fromthe effect of the sun. Cold weat! 





flowers equal those Of the Gladiolus, and does not kill plants, but the alter 








tal than the Wistaria. 


borne 


and 


very 


0 


r¢ 


1O 


FLOWERS : 


h characterizes 
When 


more orna- 


mischief, 
vine 


It often climbs 


EHMANNI 
e, where 


re d with 


rHE GAR 
hink we have 
1 to Madam 
grower, often 
a lah a i 
ynt that makes 
When allowed 
and it can 

1) J 
racetully than we 
yuunded 
early sum- 
flowers 
they 
very 


vn witl 


’ 
large, bu 
are 
of the 


ter 
LUStCTS, 


and are 


mass of 
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\ well 


cimen is a most beautiful sight 


purest creamy white grown spe 


when In 


bloom. For cemetery use it is superior 


to any other Rose. 


don’t 


but 
your plants 
year. 


and you 


in size and beat 


grown trom seed sown 


l 
will flower very little bef 
] } 


will be at their best next spri if they 


come through the winter in good cond 
tion. 
Liovip MANURE vs 


George $ 


Dry MANURI 
Liquid manure is more im- 


effect because it Is in a 
makes it readily 
Dry manure 
be subiecte he a. 
% subjected to the action of the 


the before its fertil 


mediate in ts 
lition which 


lated by 


assim 


com 


the ] lants 


must 
mots- 
izing 


soil, 


ture 1n 
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qualities are liberated and made availa- 
ble. 

FERNS FOR House CuLTuRE.—Mrs, 
G. O. Woods.—One of the best Adian- 
tums, to which class the Maidenhair 
Fern belongs, is Cuneatum. ‘This 
very graceful foliage. If given a soil of 
leaf mold, and kept in a shady window, 
away from dust and hot air as much as 
possible, it will do very well in the 
house. Pteris argenta is another good 
variety for house culture. This has foli- 
age banded down the centre with white. 
Nephrolepsis exaltata, better known as 
Sword Fern, is quite sturdy, and is often 
seen growing vigorously in pots and bas- 
kets in the living-room. Any of these, 
which can be procured at greenhouses, 
are better adapted for house culture than 
those you can obtain from the woods, as 
they have been brought under cultiva- 
tion, and adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions which prevail in living-rooms much 
more readily that from the 
woods do. Still, you may succeed with 
native Ferns if you take small plants and 
pot them in the soil in which you find 
them growing. The chief difficulty one 
has with Ferns in the house is the dry 
air. If persons fond of these beautiful 
plants would only inclose a north win 
dow with a glass case in such a manner 
as to make it possible to shut the plants 
away from the air of the room, they 
could grow them to perfection. This 
would make it possible to preserve the 


has 


specimens 


necessary moisture of air about the plants 
and would keep away all dust, while al 
lowing them to be displayed effectively. 
A window could be inclosed in this man- 
ner at small expense, and this 
enable us to utilize and beautify north 
windows, where flowering plants gener- 
ally fail todo well. Try it. 

I am always glad to receive hints and 
suggestions about plants, and their ar- 
rangement from interested readers. Mrs. 
Robert Baker, of Marcellus, N. Y., sends 
this description of 


would 


A WINDOW GARDEN. 
Mr. Rexrorp. 
Dear Sir :—Perhaps my window gar- 
den may be a little different from others 
and may act as a suggestion to some one 
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else. My idea was to have plants in my 
living room, and not have them a nui 
sance by being in the way—also to | 
them so they could be protected 1 
dust. ‘This is my first venture to amx 
to anything with house plants, an 
think you would say | had been gq 
successful if you could see what I had t 
start with and what I have now. I! 
sent for some bulbs and was asking 
husband to make me a box for them, 
arrange a window, and as we had o 
our sitting-room with two west windoy 
he proposed that we cut the side of 
room including the windows right o 
I assented very willingly, so he procee: 
after this fashion. The space cut out v 
eleven feet and it projects out only thr 
feet, has four side. windows and two « 
There is a little jog up of 
inches, where the space is cut out, whi 
is filled in with spindle work and und 
neath this is the pole on which I h; 
my portiéres which I draw when I sw 
to keep dust from the plants—also w! 
the sun gets too bright. It is ce 
overhead with pine, the shape of 
and finished otherwise with butt 


windows 


roof, 
nut simply varnished. 

I had a shelf eighteen inches wide, 
the whole length of the window—also « 
On this long shelf I had tw 
butternut wood, fifteen inches 
wide, and nearly the shel! 

They are lined with galvanized trot 
and have a drain pipe. Underneath t 
shelf is a cupboard with two doors 
which I can keep bulbs, pots, etc. Is 


shelves 
boxes of 


as le me as 


my pots in these boxes, and plant vi 


between. I am thus able to take 
watering pot and water all without sk 
ping. I have some pretty dotted mus 
curtains at the windows which are a pr 
tection when the sun is too bright. 1 
window was not finished till Christmas, 
and I have had roses, sweet peas, ver! 
nas, petunias, and hyacinths in bloss: 
and I did not plan last summer fo! 
plant. I cannot say what the expe! 
was, for my husband did the work a 
we had most of the material. It full) 
meets all my expectations, and my friends 
say it is an exceedingly pretty window, 
and makes my living-room so bright and 
cheerful. 





HE subject of our sketch was the 

ldest of six children, and was born 
it Pleasant, Clermont County, 
on the twenty-seventh of \pril, 


Point Pleasant is a village on the 


», twenty-five miles wove Cincinnati, 
s celebrated « y for being the 
ice of General Grant He de- 

1 trom t Grants of Aberdeen- 

in Scotland, whose heraldic motto 
stand fast, stand firm, stand 
which seems appropriate in the 
sent mmstance Matthew Grant, who 


rated from County Devon, England, 
yassenger on the ** Mary and John,’’ 
hester, Mass., in 
Noah Gr t. a descendant of 
» Windsor, Conn., 
tain in the old 


; i * 


vw, emigrat 
1625, and was a cap 
) 
| 


1 wal He was killed in the battle 


Lake George, the eighth of Septembx - 


His son, also named Noah, was 
lier in the Revolutionary War from 


‘ington, where he served as a lieu- 


to Yorktown, the last engage- 

of that seven years’ strife. This 
was the General’s grandfather. He 

1 son named for Chief Justice Jesse 
This son was the 
‘r of the General Jesse Root Grant 
n Westmoreland County, Pa., 
lary 23d, 1794, but when ten years old 


t of Connecticut. 


> born 


parents removed to Ohio. He was 
renticed, when sixteen, to a tanner 
Maysville, Ky., and set up in business 
himself, when of age, at Ravenna, 


110. 





In 1820 he settled at Point Pleasant 
and married Miss Hannah Simpson on 
June 24th, 1821. She was the daughter 
of John Simpson, of Montgomery County, 


Pa. Here, in the little one story house, 
still in existence, was born the famous 
neral. The house was comfortable 


yugh in its day. It has become 
historic now, and will always be re 
garded with interest. Grant’s mothe 
was a very pretty, unpretentious giri, anda 
very worthy matron. She was a member 
of the Methodist Church, and her in- 
fluence as a noble Christian woman has 
been far felt through her illustrious son. 
A year after the birth of Ulysses they 
removed from Point Pleasant to George- 
town, Ohio, where the father carried on 
his business as a tanner. A little inci 
dent, which occurred when the General 
was but two years old, is one of the first 
things of interest brought to notice. On 
the Fourth of July a neighbor suggested 
firing a pistol before the little fellow. 
His father gave his consent, and it was 
dene by placing baby’s finger upon the 
trigger, some one else pressing it until it 
took effect, when the pistol went off 
with a loud report. The future com- 
mander-in-chief hardly moved a muscle. 

‘Fick it again, fick it again,’’ he 
cried, pushing the weapon away, wanting 
to repeat the experiment A bystander 
remarked at the time, ‘‘ That boy will 
make a general, he neither winked nor 
dodged.”’ 

His fondness for horses is well known. 
He loved them from boyhood. At the 
age of seven, during his father’s absence, 
“he harnessed a three-year-old colt that 
had been under the saddle, but never in 
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any description He put 
him for the 
sled, and hauled wood 


a vehicle of 
the collar on first 
hitched him to a 
all day. 

At eight 
regular teamster on his father’s place ; 


time, 


years of age, he was the 
at ten he used to drive a span of horses 
to Cincinnati, forty miles away, and re 
turn with a freight of passengers. 

His father always related with a 
deal of enjoyment an incident tl 
with the 

\ pony 


usual, a boy 


came 
was 
him U lysses responde 


mounted, when the animal 


| 
lop madly around the 


every pass 1c OW 
ing, however, 
monkey sudde 

c ple shoutes 
fairty flew, 
showed tl 
monkey was 
master to jump up 
and cling to his ha 
and at last the po 
had to gi 


Ulysses was triumphant 


master 


He always had a taste for daring feats 


age ot hve he be 


yan to stan pe 
1e barebacks of horses as he rode them 
to water, to the White Oak River. Wh 


nine, he would stand on one foot, 
the other extended, holding on on] 
the reins, the horse going at the to 
speed 

A neighbor’s boy 
attempt to keep up with him 


was killed 
He was remarkable for the tact 

displayed during boyhood in teachi 
He once trained one 1 


horses to pace l 
and back \t 


a ride of thirteen miles 
re of twelve, he was 


sent by his father to a neighbor to buy a 


one time, at the a 
certain horse, with instructions to offer 
at first fifty dollars, if that failed to offer 
fifty-five, the limit to be at sixty Rals 
ton, the owner of the horse, wished to 
know how much the youthful purchaser 
was authorized to give. Ulysses, with 
amusing candor, explained his instruc 


tions in full, and, of course, the owner 


dollars l lysses, how 


asked 
after examining the horse, 
than fitty and the 


hat amount 


SIX) 


retused 


more purchase 


made for t 
He was small in stature at t ag 
was — sober, quiet little fellow, not 


t 
4 
to u:nch talking He attended 


regularly a profound respe 


hi 
TeMYIoOUs 


He 


} 


and once 


thrashin 


yave his COUSIT 


sound g fo 
fully of Washington 
He was a 
ollowing len 
mad a contract to 


romised to haul all 


! 
I 
Ulysses 


ld buy a certain 


horse to which he 


his father wo 
had taken 
His father consented, br 
the boy could endure t! 
a man to take his place when he was ) 
out, 


for a few days and then declared the 


The hired man followed the 


was more competent than himself to | 
dle the big horse. 

One day there happened to be no 
to load the logs and Ulysses wouk 


} 


been obliged to return without them 





n unable to k 


him just 
~d when 
et tothe Military 
A young man 
Mr. Hamer had 
quired examina- 
e was open for 
the age of 
July, 18309. 


at 


d them himself 


one 


his 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 


He Wi 
by | 


nis wri 
grandmotl 


and was char 


aaqd 
us lared 


vis war, which 


uct 


Tr) e 


very short, were the 
eof the American frigate ‘‘ Phila 
phia’’ in the harbor of Tripoli by the 
Tripolitans, its recapture nd firir 
Lieutenant Stepher 
one of t 


‘ 


chief events of 
was 


iring by 
Decatur, who w: 
he bravest officers in the service 
he defeat of the Tripolitan fleet, after 
which the Bashaw came to terms. 
~ 53 QO 


— 


: Who was Aaron Burr and what 
treason did he attempt? 


§3. A. 


Aaron Burr was one of the 
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cleverest men and lawyers of the time in 
which he lived. He was Vice-President 
with Jefferson in his first term, but failed 
to be re-elected. He had become very 
unpopular by killing Alexander Hamil- 
ton in a duel, 1804. Soon after his de- 
feat he engaged in a mysterious enter- 
prise, which aimed either at wresting 
Mexico from Spain, or making a separate 
government out of the Southwest; the 
latter is the more probable, since the 
people west of the Alleghenies were dis- 
contented with the government, being 
separated from their homes by the moun- 
tains, and the people of Louisiana, which 
had just been bought by the United 
States from France, were displeased at 
being transferred to another government 
without being consulted, so both were 
ready for change. At all events, his 
plans failed. He was tried for treason 
in 1807, but acquitted for lack of proof. 

54. Q. How did we gain Louisiana ; 
and what did it include ? 

54. A. Napoleon being at war with 
England, and needing money, sold Louis- 
iana to the United States for $15,000,- 
coo. Louisiana included all the land 
east of the Rocky Mountains and west 
of the Mississippi River. This purchase 
was made in 1803. 

55- Q. When and against whom was 
the battle of Tippecanoe fought ? 

55. A. Tecumseh, a noted Shawnee 
chief at the head of all discontented In- 
dians, planned a general rising against the 
whites. General William Henry Harri 
son was sent against him, and defeated 
him at the Tippecanoe River, Indiana. 

56. Q. What led to the war of 1812? 

56. A. Great Britain, needing seamen 
in her wars with France, claimed the 
right to stop and search American ves- 
sels, and. carry off such seamen as she 
decided were of British birth. Troubles 
ensued, and, as she persisted in her 
claims, war was declared 1812. 

57. Q. What were the chief events of 
the years 1812-13? 

57. A. 1812. General Hull, by cow- 
ardice, lost Detroit and Fort Dearborn, 
which was on the site of the present city 
of Chicago. His invasion of ‘Canada 
likewise unsuccessful. Brilliant naval 
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victories. ‘‘ Constitution,’’ an Ameri 
frigate, captured the British fri; 
‘¢ Guerriere,’’ one of the finest vesse! 
the British navy. The ‘‘ Wasp”? capt 
the ‘‘ Frolic,’’ but was in turn capture 
a British seventy-four. Victories 
gained by the ‘* Essex,’’ the “* Preside 
and the ‘‘ Argus.’”’ 1813. Americat 
feated at Frenchtown, besieged in 
Meigs, repulsed the British at Fort S 
phenson. Great American victory 
Lake Erie, September roth. Ameri 
the battle of the Than 


victorious at 
Canada. 

58. Q. What were the chief event 
1814? ’ 

58. A. 1814. Invasion of Cana 
Americans win the battles of Chippe 
Lundy’s Lane. In September Brit 
enter Lake Champlain, defeated by Cor 
modore McDonough. British victor 
at battle of Bladensburgh, enter Wa 
ington and burn the public buildi 
September 13th, defeated at Baltim: 
December 24th, peace signed at Ghent 
Belgium. 

59. Q. What were the chief event 
of 1815? . 

59- A. 1815. British defeated at New 
Orleans, January 8th. Peace with Gr 
Britain declared, February 18th. 

60. Q. What were the eleven new 
States admitted to the Union betweer 
the end of the Revolution and 1821 
and what was the Missouri Compromis 

60. A. Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee 
Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Al 
bama, Leuisiana, Maine, and Missour 
The admission of Missouri raised the qu 
tion whether she should be a slave St 
or not. The question was finally settled 
by Clay’s effort. The Missouri Cor 
promise provided that Missouri might 
come in a slave State. Any State there- 
after formed, south of Missouri's sout! 
ern boundary might be slave or free as 
they themselves should decide, but north 
of that line slavery should not be allowed 





PRIZE WINNERS. 
October—Sadie D. Rue, Bell Haven, 
Va. 
November—Gertie E. Peckham, Leon, 
New York. 
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kecember—Florence Crandall, Nor- 84. What was Sheridan’s ride? 
le, Kansas 55. 186s. What were the closing bat- 
ary— Scott Diercks, Sergeant’s  tles of the Civil War? 






lowa. 
‘bruary—Hallie Snyder, Arcola, Ill. 
March—George K. Freeman, Mur- 
oro, Hertford County, N. C. 


86. When, where, and by whom was 
Abraham Lincoln assassinated ? 

87. What occurred April 15th, 26th, 
May 1oth and 29th? 

88. What occurred in December, 


, a, 865? 
1864. What were the chief events 1°°5 


first six months of 1864? 89. What were the most important 








QUESTIONS FOR JUNI 






' . Ver ‘ ? = ? 
What city in Virginia was besieged ¢vents o! 1500-67-65 : 


months ? go. Who was elected in1868, and what 
What were the most important States were restored to their relations to 


i 
ts of the last six months of 1864? the Union in 1870? 
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BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 







|" I had known in the morning, Be 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 

Would trouble my mind, * 
I said went you went away, 





I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 

But we vex ‘‘ our own ”’ 

With look and tone \ 

We might never take back again. 














For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, . 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain gf the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ? 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 









We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

But oft for ‘‘ our own’”’ 

The bitter tone, 
Though we /ove ‘‘ our own ’’ the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient ! 

Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 

*Twere a cruel fate, - 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 







’ 







































CONDUCTED 


“ When earth and Héaven and all 
Things seems so bright and lovely for our sakes, 
It were a sin not to be happy.”’ 


JUNE. 
BY LICHEN, 


HINING on the hilltops, smiling o’er 
the meadows, comes beautiful June, 
fairest daughter of the year. In her 
presence all nature rejoices. The waters 
sparkle in the sunshine, the little brook 
dances and chatters along its pebbly way, 
the fields of grain and broad meadows 
of clover take on a brighter, richer green 
under the warmth of her smile, and the 
skies seem bluer than ever before. 

At her bidding the forest trees assume 
their full sumer foliage, and roses and 
lilies and innumerable the 
garden bloom in their richest luxuriance. 

Spring is charming in its re-awakenings 
—its promise of good things to come. 
In the budding forth anew of tree and 
shrub, the opening of its fair, delicate 
flowerets more prized than any others by 
some, because they are the first; the re 
turning song birds, and balmy breezes ; 
but June is the season of perfection—the 
culmination of beauty and completeness ; 
when this loveliness has attained its ma- 
turity and before the long heats of sum- 
mer have parched or seared aught of its 
freshness. 

Now the roses show forth their richest 
beauty, and the fair white lilies stand 
tall and stately, like pure young virgins 
of some vestal shrine. The snowy sy- 
ringas look like white tents in the 
moonlight, and starry jasmines exhale 
the sweetest fragrance that flower-love 
can express. The long shadows spread 
over the grass, on cool delicious after- 
noons, and we lie, perhaps, in some shady 
nook under a broad-armed tree, with a fa- 
vorite book, or watch the bees and butter- 
flies, in their busy quests ; or walk through 
sunny meadows or green woods, on pic- 
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Or if shut with- 
unable to enjoy t 
out-of-door delights, still the sunshi 
and the brightness come in and rejuve- 


nics or solitary strolls. 


in our homes, 


1ate and gladden—or should do so. 
May its influence be reflected in many, 
many hearts, everywhere, bringing fort 
blossoms of and hope, and s 
beauty, and rejoicing ; making the home 
life and the world around us brighter, 
better, and more perfect as we think 
and draw nearer to the God-love that 
the source of all this. And even to th 
whose lives are so full of sadness or s 
fering impossil 
may its sweet influence bring a soothi 


lov ce 


that gladness seems 


balm, a calm, gentle peace resting in t) 
thought of that all shall be 
perfection and completeness in an eter 
nal June. 


time when 





FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE. 
BY E. M. K 
“ Like the sun let bounty spread her ray.” 
FRIEND came to me one day, t 
ask me to assist her in her errar 
of mercy. 
of one who 


I inquired what was expected 
member of th 
society in which she was interested, \ 
the Relief Sox lety, and was told I sho 
be required to visit poor families ; rep 
once a week at the Depository, the re! 
dezvous of the workers, and solicit sul 
scriptions from who are mo! 
fortunate in the possession of worldly 
I hesitated, but after thinki 
the matter over calmly and deliberately, 
I decided that as I had plenty of time 
my disposal, I should endeavor to cul 
vate the inclination and do what I cou 
in the cause of the poor. 


became a 


those 


goods. 


“ First loves to do, then loves the good he does 


I confess I felt rather awkward at first 
but it was not long ere I became awa! 
of the fact that one-half the world does 
not know how the other half lives. 








ust ante, 
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less fortunate fellow-citizens, by giving 






much comfort 








many 





FOR BABY 









Y LO k I HOGAN 


fb agempen s great diversity of opinio1 
in regard to clothing children, and 
it is diff 


Is Githicult for any mother to determine 





just what to do when advised to adopt 





















» \ ill the this style or that. as the en/y comfort- 
& t x such lives able way of dressing an infant. Ihe i 
% t t Maining | truth is that there is more than one way 
s t] dre ny hild comfortably. There 
; necessary with any style 
% ce of my adopted, but in the main, a mother who 
y ) t le | tly ippropriated watches her child closely and observes 











el 1 iels, ot yr anythin that whether the garments cause annoyance 














ces of time or not s sure to find some means otf 




















: that may exist. ; 
; lace, 
i y i yrrow for the 1 ir Shivering sary, for the well-being of the child to j 
) flesh ind bl od, be evenly clothed, and to be clothed l < 
5 tt worthy wool from head to feet ; different weights { 
’ st of human beings How being used for different seasons. his : 
; 1 I felt oone ¢ 1 tell; I means not only shirts and long stockings 
i r committing a vreat but woolen nder dt iwers also. to pro : 
\ » utterlv indifier tect the outer portion of the leg. These 
ind i rested in all charitable garments can be procured for infants even 
| 1 it is much better to at the Liliputian Bazaar in New York, 
i » receive, for the heart-felt and they are made in sucha way as to > 
: se 





















— y ) >; were truly The style of shoe used is a question of 
F ympense, and I resolved in importance. rhe natural position of the 
a I should » ol “d to econo toes must be considered, and the width 
i uuld not do soinh ‘Iping the necessary for comfort must be allowed. 
1 needy God pity those who hey should be long enough to keep the 
yugh to satisfy the pangs of toes from pressing against the leather, and 
x to minister to the wants of care should be taken to see that there is i 
) ind tet no one remain a pas- room enough above lo keep the toes from : Wa 
t yr inthe st cle that is con pressing down igainst the sole The 
round us he Relief soles should be even and thin for very 
vy i ost worthy and commend-_ small children and slightly raised at the 
‘savors to avoid pauperizing heel for those who are learning to walk. 
» apply for assistance, and in Outside garments should in some way 
< women have earned enough be SU] ported from the shoulders. \ 





for a whole family dy sewing waist to which buttons are attached is the 








nts which are given in exchange most convenient arrangement for this pur 
. organization has a grand mission pose wo flannel petticoats in winter 
ter y gratifving to and one in summer with one of muslin 









love totheir are sufficient. Thesecond one of flan- 





) ive their iabor O! 
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nel for winter use can be made in prin- 
cess shape with a waist with long sleeves, 
over which the nainsook dress can be 
readily slipped, and it is a great deal 
more convenient than the little sacks so 
commonly used, with the additional ad 
vantage of being less easily soiled when 
worn under the dress, a great boon to a 
mother who knows what washing flannels 
implies. Attention must also be given 
to clothing worn when taking the child 
out into the alr, and « hanges in tempera- 
ture must be closely observed. A nurse 


should be trained to bring a child into 


the house in winter the moment its hands 
or face become cold, and on a windy 
day it should not be taken out at all, nor 
upon a day that is colder than twenty 
five degrees Fahrenheit. 

A baby born in winter should not be 


taken out until May or possibly April if 
it is exceptionally mild and the child is 
well. At first it should be carried in the 
arms of the nurse, on account of the 
extra warmth required. The fact is 
often overlooked that infants require 
more warmth than is generally supposed 
to be the case. This is one of the rea 
sons why a perambulator should not be 
used too early, the unavoidable jolting 
being another element not desirable at 
first. 

The hygienic influences surrounding 
the child in regard to the nursery, bath 
ing, etc., cannot be too carefully studied, 
and advice should be sought whenever 
there is the slighest reason for doubt. No 
mother should depend entirely upon her 
own judgment, no matter what her ex 
perience may have been, as every child 
needs its own peculiar treatment. A 
woman who keeps abreast of the times 
is of great assistance to the family phy- 
sician, but she cannot take his plac 2. 

Every mother owes it to herself as 
well as to her child that she should be 
fully conversant with allthe information 
that is to be obtained upon this subject 
from existing literature at the present 
time. The majority of household maga- 
zines have a ‘* Mother’s Corner,’’ that 
generally contains valuable advice, and 
there is no longer any reason why 
women should not avail themselves of 











these opportunities offered, as they 
within the reach of all 


A HOME-CIRCLE SERMON, BY ON] 
ITS MEMBERS 


EDDIE |} MITH 


AKE care of things in the first ] 
instead of patching them up i 
day of their dacay. 

Don’t neglect your complexion 
it becomes thick, muddy, and roug] 
then expect to conceal wrinklk 
blemishes with cosmetics. Keep | 

i 


| 
blood pure, your temper under c« 
your nerves quiet, and it will ; 
toward k eping your lace lall 
smooth, as well as lovable 

Don’t neglect your teeth, that « 
care, and now and then a bit of f 
will keep for years, perhaps for lif 
have toot! iche, bad health, and 
breath, thinking that you can hav: 


teeth out and replaced by ‘‘a set of 


new ones’’ by and by. Old frien 
best. 

Keep your hair while you have it 
keep it your crowning glory by ¢ 


it, at least as much care as the stable 
gives your horse’s coat. The d 
orous use of the brush will kee p it t] 
glossy, and healthy 

Kee] your hands as smooth and 
as you can, whatever your occupat 
this mear comfort and seemliness, 
vanity The signs of honest toil are 
disgrace, but they need not be in 
kept finger-nails, nor rough, coarse sk 
Plenty of hot water and good to1et s¢ 
with a little pure olive oil or vas 
rubbed upon the hands each night, » 
go far toward removing the wear 
tear of labor. 

Take care of your health and per 
in every way. Cleanliness is certai 
next to godliness. 

And after you have cared for y: 
body care for your clothes. It is eas 
to brush, sponge, and take care of the! 
in the first place than to repair them ot 
to buy or make new ones. 

A little oil or glycerine frequently aj 


plied to all fine shoes keeps them soft at 
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* 
Yours cordially, 


R. E. MERRYMAN. 


E ACH one is the creator ef his own worth, 
Upon myself . 
It d ’ ly 


ves depend how high I shall be 


—Schiller. 


that makes man small or great 


will 





i 


me ae 




















EVENING WITH 


OH! MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Ou ! may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s minds 
lo vaster issues 

So to live is Heaven 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subduc d, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor ANAIOUS px nitence, & uk k dissolved 4 
Its discords quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable ai 
And all our dearer, better, truer self, 
Phat sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude, 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
lo higher reverence more mixed with love 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gaihered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow 

May | reach 
That purest Heaven—be to other souls 
Che cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty 
Be the sweet presence of a good diiused, 
And im diflusion ever more mtense ; 
So shail I jom the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world 


STANZAS 
BY CHRISTOPHER PF. CRANCH 


THOUGHT is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught 


We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep commnuning fails 
fo remove the shadowy screen 


Heart to heart was never known, 
Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 
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THE POETS. 


2 TS 
—~—_— 


Like the stars that gem the sky 


bar part though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered 


py A Ra oi 


Lhe 5 


All is thus but starlight here 


AteVRE, 


What is social company . | 
But a babbling summer stream ? d 
W hat our wise philosophy | 
But the 


ylancing of a dream ? 


Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 
Only when we live above 


W hat the dim-eyed world hath taught 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiratior 

Which they never drew from earth 


We, li < I 
swelling till the meet and run i] 
Shall be ‘ its roe 1 


iene 


arted drops of rain 


Melting, flowing into one eS 


THE POET'S SONG 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


THE rain had fallen, the poet arose 
Ile | 

A light ind blew from the gates of the sun, ; 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 


massed by the town and out of the stree 


And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild swan pause in. her cloud 
And the lark drop down at his feet 


Fhe swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his bea 
And stared with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale th ught * 1] have sung my 
song, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away 


JOHN ANDERSON MY Jo. 
BY ROBERT BURNS, ¢ 


JouN ANDERSON my Jo John 
When we were tirst a quent, 
Your locks were like the rave n, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snow; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my Jo 


John Anderson my fo John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And many a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot ; 
John Anderson my Jo. 














uestions in 
we wil 
1 us any ug 


iseful in their 


green 
are very 


| lac K ¢ 





tour | ut 
traveling, 
gloves look very handsome 
forget-me-nots worn in the corsage 
black evening gown The mode 
tint excepta 
not harmon : ic! an’s drab,’’ a IKIneE Wi 
shatan glove ; stume worn, except a tan A dar 
juite so badly with a gray reddish heliotrope has been worn with a 
A bright colored o1 conspicuous black costume with most ex ellent effect. 


worn for these White gloves are powadays worn for vis 


rh 


be dubbed ordi- iting and evening, with any color A 
( 


ream white does not seem as conspicu- 


for travel ous as a dead white shade. 
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For evening wear a suéde glove is the the bright shades and give the glov: 
only one permissible. For afternoon remarkably stylish air. 





concerts, or visiting, or even church lhe glove is such an important part 
wear (though the latter hardly comes the costume that it seems as though t 

much attention could hardly be pai 

this one little article, and yet, if we tl 
\ about it, what portion of a woman’s « 

tume, unless it be her bonnet, has 

as much written about as her glove ? 

It is stated upon good authority 

it requires one hour to cut and exa1 


a pair Of ploves, and one hour to 





them, thus making two hours the k 
of time necessary for the actual maki 


Ol a pair ol four-button kid gloves. 





rYING A BOW. 


This isan art that should be ever p: 
ent this season, owlng to the styles | 
vailing of bows here and everywhere 
bonnets, hats, and dresses. Some wo! 
have a natural deftness in tying a | 
hers never attain the blis 
making a graceful bow, which art Fr 
women are supposed 

We vive Sé veral ill 
of stylish bows used 
It ribl f 


} 
pon, al Ol 
"aj » far 
t. Plain or fan 


while ot 


to excel 


used in widths from 
perh ips, being the favori 
picture has a simple, girl 
for sweet sixteen, wh 
llustration is a trifle more 
The third one, from its pointed for 


will be found very becoming to a 





figure. The fourth illustration is ver 


dressy for a home or evening toilett 
} 
‘ 


and the ends may fall half-way or ent 
to the skirt edge, the belt passing enti 
around the waist and the second rib! 
coming from the side seam 

It is with just such dainty accessor 
that the womanly woman lightens 
plainest of gowns, and thus has pn 
changes by wearing a black or wl 
dress and using co'ored ribbons to 
it a different appearance for divers oc 

Figs. 1-4. sions. 


THE LATEST COTTON DRESS. 


’ occasions), 


under the head of ‘‘ dressy’ 
a suéde glove is preferable to the eight- Although the greater part of the mak 
button mousquetaire style. The new’ ing of cotton dresses is now over, the! 


gloves having black finishings tone down are always a few last ones to be finis 
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narrow black velvet ribbon perks up in 
an extremely impudent way, while black 


velvet strings are knotted under the left 
side of the chin. 

A medium-sized hat of drawn net has 
a frill of black lace around the open 
square-shaped jet crown, and a wreath of 
small pink roses without foliage, in the 
centre of which at the front springs a 
crest of black feathers, while at the back 
loops of black velvet ribbon end in long 
ties of the same. 

A black horse-hair bonnet is trimmed 
with light colored nacré moiré ribbon, 
with jet piquets standing erect in front. 
A little toque has a brim of black velvet 
in box plaits, with a crown of pink cré- 
pon and a tuft of black feathers at the 
side held bya paste buckle. A Parisian 
correspondent sums up millinery this 
season by saying that the bonnets are 
small, the hats moderate, and the trim- 
ming, though placed high, is extremely 
light in effect. 

A word as to bonnets: They are very 
small; but many ladies will not wear 
small bonnets and, therefore, some study 
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is necessary to keep them within the pale 
of Dame Fashion’s domain. 

A narrow border of fine flowers or 
loops of narrow velvet or satin ribbon, a 
few flowers or rosettes in front, and on 
some of the small shapes, a large flat bow 
of piece velvet is placed so as to fall 
down over the hair. 

Fig. 5 shows a bridesmaid’s hat of 
cream bengaline, chiffon or crépe made 
with a folded crown, drapery and erect 
pieces on the left side and tiny ostrich 
tips laid around the edge of the brim, 
with larger feathers at the back. The 
straight brim is slightly turned up at the 
back and a bunch of the smaller tips 
allowed to droop over the hair. 

Another very charming hat is made of 
two plaques of fancy straw—the more 
lacey the better. Sew the straw round 
and round from the centre, stretching the 
outer edge very slightly, and fulling the 
inner edge likewise. ‘The larger round 
is about the size of a dinner plate ; the 
small one the size of a hat-crown. Un- 
der the larger plaque put a velvet-covered 
band of buckram, about an inch wide 
and twenty inches round; put a silk 
wire near the edge of the straw. On top 


sew a wreath of ruby roses over the vel- 
vet. band, and a few on the band under 
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the brim at the back, which is slightly 


turned up. Place the smaller plaque 


over the roses, to form the top of the 
crown, and support from the inside with 
cross wires. 
A plume of Prince of Wales 
tips fastened in with a rosette 
of black satin ribbon is "placed 
to the left of the back, long ties 
coming from under the roses at 
the back. Bend it in one or 
two slight waves 
to take off the 
straight _ effect. 
Sprigs of rose- 
buds can be 
used in place of 
tips, and the hat 
can be made in 
a variety of 
combi.ations. 
Fig. 6 illus- 
trates a wide, 
flaring shape 
turned up in the 
back and held 
there with a 
bow of velvet, 
satin, nacré, moiré, or fancy ribbon. A 
second bow and two quills ornament the 
left of the front. 


Some large black chip hats are prettily 
ornamented with alternate rosettes of No. 
1 black satin ribbon and little bunches of 
violets laid around the crown so as to 
rest entirely on the brim. Long streamers 
of black satin ribbon decorate the back, 
also an erect bunch of violets and loops 
of ribbon. Inside of the brim is an 
inch fold of black velvet and a row of 
small single violets laid closely together. 

Fig.7 represents a jet crown over a 
wire frame, with a lace frill for the brim 
having wheat, laid here and there. A 
torsade of ribbon surrounds the crown, 
with lace, wheat, and bows at the back, 
from whence fall long ends of the rib- 
bon. 


PRETTY GIFTS MADE OF PAPER. 
BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


T is surprising to find how much can 
be done in the way of decoration by 

the use of simple means.’ Probably but 
few people realize the many dainty and 
useful gifts that can be made out of the 
ordinary tissue paper one buys in the 
stores at a 

cent or two 

a sheet. 

With this pa- 

per, which 

comes in 

every imagi- 

nable_ color 

and shade, a 





Fig. 8. 


person of ingenious mind and dexterous 
fingers can manufacture the loveliest arti- 
cles possible, at little or no expense. 
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Lamp and candle shades, fans, photo- 
graph frames, bon-bon boxes, handker- 
chief cases, and even hats and bonnets 
can be made of this 
obliging material. 

Among the simplest 
of these are the can- 
dle shades (illustra- 
tion Fig. 8). 

For these you re- 
quire a narrow strip of 
pliable card-board six 
and a half to seven 
inches long. Cover 
this on one side with 
mucilage and fasten 
on to it a piece of 
crinkled paper of any 
desired color, eigh- 
teen and a half to 
nineteen inches long, 
and five and a half 
inches wide, allowing 
enough at the top to 
form a ruffle. Do this 
carefully so that the 
tissue paper will have the appearance 
of having been ‘‘ gathered on.’’ To 
heighten the gathered effect take a 
knife and with the dull edge draw two 
lines where the paper has been fas- 
tened to the card-board. 

When entirely dry, fasten the two 
ends of the shade together and care- 
fully smooth the edge to make it stand 
out well from the candle. You now 
have the shade for the decoration. Paper 
flowers have the most graceful appear- 
ance. You may 
of course 
your own taste 
in regard to the 
flowers them- 
selves, and of 
these.there are 
endless varie- 
ties. Daisies, 
Poppies, But- 
tercups, and 
Roses all are 
popular, but one of the simplest as well 
as one of the most effective is the 
double Violet, which if well made so 
closely resembles the natural flower as to 


use 


Fig. 9. 
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To make this, cut 
Lay 


lead one to smell it. 
(Fig. 9) out of plain tissue paper. 


three of them, one on top of another 


and bend 
slightly, giv- 
ing them a 
twist in the 
centre. 
Crumple 
them up in 
the hand and 
then pull out 
the petals 
just a little, and you have a very good imi- 
tation of a double Violet. For the stem 
take a narrow strip of dark green paper 
and roll tightly as for a lamp lighter, leav- 
ing a tiny bit unrolled at the top to fasten 
it to the flower by. Tie a bunch of these 
flowers with a bow of narrow ribbon and 
sew or glue it to the shade. 

Photograph frames are exceedingly 
dainty made of card-board covered with 
crinkled paper and decorated with flow- 
ers of two shades. One before me as I 
write (Fig. 10) is covered with coral 
pink crinkled paper and has tiny bou- 
quets of flowers of two shades of coral 
fastened to it with loops of ribbon. The 
frames are pretty made in any shape. A 
shaving case made of two pieces of card- 


Fig. 10. 
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board cut almost square and covered with 
crinkled paper on the outside, a contrast- 
ing color lining it within, is very pretty. 
It is filled with sheets of fancy-colored 
papers which can be pulled out for use 
as wanted and filled again. A handle of 
twisted paper is fastened to the top and 
a bunch of flowers with a bow of ribbon 
forms the decoration on the outside cover. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. L. $.—In the fashion supple- 
ment to our May issue you will find sev- 
eral patterns of little boys’ waists, any of 
which you can make up in cheviot, 
gingham, or linen at slight expense. 
You do not tell us the age of the little 
boy. If he is six or seven years old, No. 
3189 would make a nice waist, but if 
older use 3370. 

VioLta T.—If you are tired of cuffs, 
but still desire the full sleeve coming to 
the elbow, gather a ruffle of the requisite 
length to reach from elbow to wrist, and 
allow it to hang full and loose about the 
arm. Leave enough material above the 
gathers to form a heading. I think you 
will like this. 

MINNIE B.—We are glad you like the 
improvements in our Magazine. The 
material you ask about can be obtained 
at Wanamaker’s, Darlington’s, or any of 
the large stores in Philadelphia. 

CuicaGo FrieNp.—We will be glad 
to answer your questions if you will 
write again. Your letter has unfortu- 
nately been mislaid. 

Jean Hunr.—Thank you for your 
very interesting letter. I am sure it will 
be useful to some of our readers. 


Dear Epiror.—When your March 
number came (the best one ever pub- 
lished) I sent at once for pattern No. 
3510, for it was just what was wanted to 
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make my twelve-year-old sister a dress 
by. Now, as your lovely Magazine en- 
ters hundreds of homes where economy 
has to be practiced, I would like to tell 
them about the way the dress was made. 
An old plaited mode-colored flannel fur- 
nished the material, but it was such an 
ugly color that it was decided to color 
it a navy blue. Accordingly two pack- 
ages of Diamond navy blue dye were 
tied up ina bit of cheese-cloth and put 
to dissolve over-night. The next day the 
goods were dyed, dryed, and pressed. 
It was cut out by the pattern, but was 
not long enough, so a scant ruffle was 
added to the bottom to lengthen it. 
Some tan colored cashmere was dyed a 
lovely crimson, and did duty in the waist 
and sleeves. Navy blue satin ribbon was 
used for the suspenders, with a dainty 
bow upon each shoulder. Where the 
sleeves were shirred at the wrists blue 
ribbon was put around and tied in a bow. 
A bow of the same ribbon was placed at 
the back of the neck and hung in long 
loops and cords below the waist. The 
suit is as pretty as any one could wish 
for a girl of her age, and all it cost was 
two dollars, spent as follows: three pack- 
ages of Diamond dye, thirty cents; six 
yards of ribbon, at twenty cents per yard, 
one dollar and twenty cents; lining and 
silk, fifty cents; total, two dollars. 

The ribbon was the most expense, but 
as it can be used for hair and neck rib- 
bons later on it is not very expensive 
after all. I think the patterns we get 
free is a splendid feature in our Maga- 
zine. 

If you want something cool for sum- 
mer do not fail to get patterns No. 3518 
for a lady’s shirt waist. Make some out 
of outing flannel. and a best one from 
China silk, and you will bless ARTHUR’S 
Home MAGAZINE every time you put 
one on. 


Jean Hunt. 


TiME the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to each thread its hue ; 
And elect your destiny. 
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1892, 

We will celebrate our goth anniversary 
by publishing a large extra edition and a 
particularly handsome magazine, copies 
of which we will be glad to send to any 
old subscriber or the friends of any of 
our present subscribers. 

This number will contain a short his- 
tory of the magazine, a picture of its 
founder, T. S. Arthur, with a sketch of 
his life. It will be handsomely illus- 
trated throughout, and will be a souvenir 
worth preserving. 

Send in the names at once of any one 
to whom you would like a copy of this 
number sent. 

THE INDIANS. 

Our leading article this month is one 
that will interest deeply every citizen of 
this country. 

The author of it is too well known to 
need an introduction to an American 
audience. There is, perhaps, no living 
man who knows more about the Indian 
or is better able to express it than General 
Lewis Merrill. 

Both before and after the war he had 
a large and varied experience with nearly 
all the leading tribes, and was brought 
into such personal contact with them that 
they learned to love and respect him and 
gave him many opportunities of knowing 
their home life, their manner of living, 
their line of action and of thought under 
all kinds of conditions, such as few white 
men have ever had. 

The General is so modest that it was 
hard to get him to undertake this article, 
but we are glad to be able to announce 
that he has agreed to write still another 
for.us on the same subject. 

In the Cosmopolitan Magazine of New 
York, last year, the editor of this maga- 
zine attempted to answer General Miles’ 
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assertion that ‘‘ the Indian race was prac- 
tically a d»omed one,’’ but General Mer- 
rill has done it so much better, and with 
so much more knowledge of the subject 
that we congratulate our readers on the 
fact that he has consented to write ona 
subject that is, or should be, on the hearts 
of all. 


Work WILL WIN. 


Apropos of our success with the 
‘*ARTHUR’’ we cherish the belief that 
unappreciated labor has no existence, but 
insufficient labor produces that which 
is so called. If you respect your work it 
will respect you; it will cast back into 
your hands exactly the amount of dignity 
you bestow upon it. 

It has been just a year since we took 
the management of this Magazine into 
our hands, and we frankly confess that 
we feel proud of the advancement it has 
made, and sanguine for the future, but 
nothing of this has been accomplished 
without hard work. Will we be accused 
of egotism if we say we have lived up to 
our determination to succeed by being 
incisive in enterprise and methodical in 
management ? 

We were never ambitious to become 
‘* brilliant but erratic,’’ better to remain 
a good wholesome journal as heretofore 
than a momentary luminary. We aimed 
only ‘to put out the dead wood,’’ as Mr. 
Wanamaker aptly expressed it, and take 
on such new and clever writers as our 
means allowed. We have done this, we 
think—considering the time—with most 
happy results. 

We have much more than doubled its 
former circulation, and its advertising 
pages show how it is recognized by the 
business they carry. 

Last June had less than three pages ; 
this June has twenty. 
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SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent more or 
less at all times, but is largely avoided 
by giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food. The most successful and re- 
liable of all is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle ’’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 

Goop SHOEs. 

In a modest little card in the adver- 
tising page will be found the name of 
Miles, who makes shoes. 

We are glad to see his name there for he 
makes good shoes, and we know from many 
years of experience that he always gives 
satisfaction. ‘This is not an advertise- 
ment (in fact, Mr. Miles does not even 
know it is to be published), but we write 
it because we know the man and wart 
all our readers to know his shoes. 
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BY JOSEPH P. REED 


LITERARY NOTES. 


UST what it means to have a man of Mr. Howells’ lit- 

erary skill, long experience, and wide personal ac- 

quaintance with authors at the head of a Magazine was 
snown in the May number of 7hz C smopolitan. 

A glance at the *‘ table ’’ of the first issue under the new 
regime justified the curiosity and confidence with which 
critics and admirers laid in wait for its appearance, and 
from the posthumous poem, by James Russell Lowell, to 
the closing farce, by Mr. Howells himself, it presents a 
galaxy of literary and artistic lights. 

In the City by the Lake is the title of a volume of blank 
verse by Blanche Fearing, author ot The Sleeping World, 
which won such sincere and unsolicited praise at the hands 
of John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joaquin 
Miller, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Dr. Powers, and 
others, ‘This new work, which is to appear shortly— 
brought out by the young women publishers the Mis-es 
Searle & Gorton, of Chicago—is compo-ed of two long 
narrative poems, ‘‘ The Shadow,”’ and tes sequel, ‘‘ The 
Slave Girl.” That it will be an event in the literary world, 
is manifest from the words of an able critic, who said of 
Miss Fearing’s poetry : “* It suggests the work of the great 
masters—of Tennyson, the Rossettis, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing—without being too closely imitative to lose its own 
originality.” 

In a recent conversation with Mr. Hardy (says 7he 
Bookman), the novelist was asked why he gave 7zss so 
sad an ending. ‘‘ For thesimple reason,’’ he replied, *‘ that 
I could not help myself. I hate the optimistic grin which 
ends a story happily merely to suit conventional ideas. It 
raises a far greater horror in me than the honest sadness 
that comes atter tragedy. Many peop e wrote to me beg- 
ging me toend I{t well. One old gentleman of eighty im- 
»lored me to reconcile 7+ ss and Angef. But I could not. 
They would never have lived happily. Agel was far too 
fastidious and particular. He would inevitably have thrown 
her fall in her face. But, indeed, I had little or nothing to 
do with it. When I got to the middle of the story, the 
characters took their fates into their own hands. and [ lit- 
erally had no power.’’ ‘This reminds one of the story of 
Thackeray when he was asked why he married Esmond to 
Lady Castlewood. ‘‘I didn’t,’’ he replied; “they did it 
themselves.” 

The recent death of Mics Sarah N. Randolph, the great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, calls to mind the fact 
that to her we owe one of the most delightful biographies 
of her disti. guished ancestor that has ever been written. 
Her book, entitled 7he Domestic Life of Thomas Feffer- 
son, first published some twenty years ago by Harper & 
Brothers, although written chiefly for the purpose of giving 
a faithful picture of the great statesman in his private life 
and relationships, has won no little praise for its frank and 
judicious exposition of the manners and thought of the 
times in which he lived. It is a work of permanent his- 
torical value. 

Mrs. Anne Thackerav Ritchie’s new book, The Light- 
Bvarers, comprising her papers on Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
the Brownings, will soon be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. The volune will be enriched with portraits and nu- 
merous illustrations. 

Roweny in Boston, by Maria Louise Pool, is winning 
app eciation abroad. A Ken:ucky lady residing in Cassel, 
Germa y,says,ina letter recently received by a New York 
friend : ** Bef re I knew who the author was, I thought of 
Howells; but one touch convinced me that she was a 
woman, where she spone of the ‘damp taking the crimp 
out of her hair.’”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Among the younger men whose names are current in lit- 
erary circles tog? there are few about whom more curi- 
osity is felt than Walter Blackburn Harte, who, within a 
yeur, has become recognized as one of the wittiest and fair- 
est critics in contemporary literature, There isa French 
quality about Harte’s monthly Chronique wuich has a 
savor of novelty for American readers, and he has set the 
critics as well as the poets and novelists reading /n a 
Corner at Dodsley's. His forthcoming novel, Audition on 
Crutches, will be likely to be widely read and discussed. 


The Presumption of Sex, by Oscar Fay Adams (Lee & 
Shepard), is a fearless series of papers on American mor- 
als and manners, which, publish-d singly in the North 
Ameri-an Review, brought about at the time the well- 
remembered skirmish of quills. The present volume opens 
with a manly and pointed introduction, and, in the added 
papers, “* The Presumption of Sex,’’ “* The Vulgar Sex,” 
etc., the author shows the same critical and just observa- 
tion that characterized the earlier publications, and none 
but the narrow-minded and truly vulgar could find in it 
aught to give offense. 


Two other books, from the same publishers, by their 
worth commend themselves to notice just here. One, 7he 
Golden Guess, by John Vance Cheney, and Wood Notes 
Wild. by Simeon Pease Cheney. The latter work is de- 
lightfully unique; it consists of the elder Cheney's obser- 
vation of bird music in different parts of the United States, 
and as an ardent lover of nature and music, and especially 
addicted to listening for interpretation through sound, 
he has charmingly supported his many instructive state- 
ments by following the song of various birds in musical no- 
tation on the staff. The book is carefully edited, with ap- 
pendix notes, bibliography, and general index by his son 
John Vance Cheney, author of 74e Golden Guess,a series 
of papers on what are the essentials of true poetry as de- 
termined by those whose literary pre-eminence gives au- 
thority to their opinions upon the subject; and, after hav- 
ing established the standard, he proceeds to test the pro- 
ductions of some of our leading poets by it. Every one 
will not agree with all of the amas conclusions, but all 
will concede that the essays reflect high scholarship and 
literary acumen, The analysis is very keen and incisive, 
and the views of the essayist are presented in a very logical 
manner. The following are the titles of the essays: ‘* The 
Old Notion of Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Who are the Great Poets?” 
‘*Matthew Arnold, the English Critic,’’ ‘‘ What about 
Browning?” ‘* Hawthorne,” *‘ ‘Tennyson and his Critics,”’ 
“Six Minutes with Swinburne,’’ ‘‘ Music, or the ‘Tone 
Poetry.” 


Miss Bage’s Secretary, Clara Louise Burnham (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co), This is a very pretty story of the un- 
expected good fortune of an old maid and the good she 
does to others, Itis bright and interesting throughout, and 
to those who know West Point and have cadet brothers and 
friends will have an especial charm. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


God's Image in Man, by Henry Wood. 

Handbook of School Gymnastics of the Swedish System, 
by Baron Nils Posse. 

It came to Pass, by Mary F. Sanborn (Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers). 

In A Steamer Chair, and other shipboard stories, by 
Robert Barr (Luke Sharp), and A Window in Thurms, 


by J. M. Barrie (Cassell & Co.). 
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LONG HAIR 


Is the glory of woman, and absolutely essential to 
beauty. To preserve its richness and abundance, 
the greatest care is neces- 
sary, much harm being 
done by the use of worth- 
less dressings. To se- 
cure a first-class article, 
ask your druggist or per- 
fumer for Ayer’ s Hair 
Vigor. It is undoubted- 
ly superior to any other 
preparation of the kind. 
It restores the original 
color, texture, and full- 
ness to hair which has be- 
come thin, faded, or gray. 


It keeps tn ie cool, moist, and free from dan- 
druff. It heals troublesome humors, prevents bald- 
ness, and imparts to the hair a silken lustre and a 
lasting fragrance. Gentlemen as well as ladies 
find it indispensable. No toilet can be considered 
complete without 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


Small boils, sores, and eruptions, which disfigure many otherwise 
handsome faces, may be effectually removed by the use of the 
Supericr Blood Medicine, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 








The pubsishers guaranuice eVery advertiser L ercin, and will refund any mony iost Uurough the fault of any of them. 
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« THE VILLAGE EDITOR. 


Under the hoary chestnut-tree 
The Editor's sanctum stands, 
The Ed., a wondrous man is he 
With large and grasping hands; 
And the muscles of his purse’s strings 
Are strong as iron bands. 


Ilis hair is black and lank and long, 
His face is like a pin, 

His brow is wet with eager sweat 
As he scoops a new joke in, 

For the old have graced his inky page 
Till they’re pale and worn and thin, 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can read his aged pun; 

You can hear him clipping tottering tales 
From the humorous New York Szzx ; 
Like a wounded soldier who gasps for aid 

When the battle is grimly done. 


The poet-maids with poems armed 
Look in at the open door, 

And ask in a tone of passionate prayer, 
Can they see the Editor? 

And when they see him they are so glad 
They never saw him before. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And vainly seeks to find 

A plot for some new paragraph 
Of a slightly humorous kind. 

When the plate 1s passed his.purse-strings still 
Are the “ blessed ties that bind.” 


Clipping, joking, and punning, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some tired pun, 
Some joke at evening’s close, 

From the ice-cream girl to the plumber-man, 
And the toper’s ruddy nose. 


Oh! thanks to thee, respected friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ; 
Thus in perennial jokes and puns 
Are fortunes to be wrought; 
Oh! may you always radiate 
Each funny, funny thought. 
Duvva MorGAN SMITH, in Judge’s Library. 
SIMPLY GUESSWORK. 
Teacher—‘ What happened after the passing of 
King Arthur?” 
Dick Hicks—* The Prince of Wales made it 
next.”—-ew York Herald. 


She (as they entered the ball-room again)— 
“ Now, for your own sake, look cheerful, so they 
won't know I have rejected you.” 

He—* I wish I could, but I can’t.” 

She (generously) —“ Well, I’ll look as unhappy 
as I can, and they'll think I have accepted you.” 
— Zit Bits. 


PROFIT IN POETRY. 


The following letter shows how a young gentle- 
man made money by publishing a book of poems. 
The publisher wrote immediately after the book 
was published: “ Dear sir: Your whole edition 
has gone off, leaving a balance of £20 in your 
favor. Check inclosed. P. S.—There was a fire 
in the warehouse and the contents were insured.” — 
London Tit Bits. 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


“T want to marry your daughter, sir,” said 
young Mr. Smith to de Pozit, the bank cashier. 


“Sorry, sir,’ replied Mr. de Pozit; “but you 
will have to be identified.” 


Conductor—“ We have missed the connection, 
and you will have to wait at this station six hours.”’ 
Old Lady (who is a little nervous on the rail- 
road)—‘ Well, I’m safe for six hours any way.” 
A SMALL SCENE, 

“The play that Mr. Dawson wrote for the 
Home Histrionics was spoilt, I hear, because a 
distinguished .patroness ostentatiously left the 
house during the performance.” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“ What offended her ?” 

“T understand she said the actors interrupted 
the talking in the boxes.” —Zz/e Calender. 


“Can you cook ?”? he asked, rather anxiously, 
ere he popped the question. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered, “ but I—I can 
try.” 

“Not on me,” he rejoined, reaching for his 
hat.— People’s Aid. 


A STRONG ATTRACTION, 
** Where are you going, my pretty fair maid?” 
“I’m going to church, kind sir,”’ she said, 


“Why do you go so often, my pretty maid ?” 
“‘ The minister's young and unmarried,” she said. 








SUILDING. 
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Built of iron and glass. 
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INTERIOR OF DOME OF GOVERNMENT | 


120 feet in diameter, 150 feet high. 
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